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HERE’S been a change—a 
decided chang e—in the 
Washington atmosphere 
ever since the President’s 

radio speech, 

Donald Richberg, the new 

mouthpiece of administrative ac- 
tion, reflects it more than anybody 
else. He talks about extremists in 
the ranks of labor and <apital, he 
reafirms constitutional rights, 
says collective bargaining is a 
principle and not a formula, and 
leaves room for individual bar- 
gaining agreements. 

Also, Secretary Perkins tells 
the American Federation of Labor 
that the government favors volun- 
tary mediation and not compul- 
sory arbitration. She explains the 
President's truce plan as a move 
depending wholly on volition, not 
on coercion. 

Then, too, price fixing and price 
control are given the gate by none 
less than Mr. Richberg himself. 
All this is singularly refreshing. 
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HE outstanding topic in the 
Nation during the past 
- week was President Roose- 
velt's proposal for a “specific trial 
period of industrial peace.” 

_Both industry and labor unoffi- 
cially accepted the proposal, made 
by the President in one of his 
periodical talks to the people over 
the radio from the White House on 
the night of Sunday, Sept. 30. 
Labor, however, conditioned ac- 
ceptance on industry’s compliance 
with the law and of its recognition 
of labor’s right to organize freely. 

The proposed truce is to be for a 
period of six months during which 
machinery already set up by the 
Government may have a fair trial 
to prove its worth in settling in- 
dustrial disputes and during which 
the newly organized NRA may 
plan new legislation that will ner- 
manently safeguard the rights of 
each group. 
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It means that the Roosevelt Ad- CARLOADINGS, COTTON, SILK PRESIDENT There is to be no 

ministration is becoming more AND WOOL CONSUMPTION. formal agreement. 

realistic. IN ROLE OF The Pres:dent plans 

aaa | PEACEMAKER to confer with 

‘ groups representing 

RECOVERY during the present 

PUT AHEAD trend toward com- month in an effort to secure their 
OF REFORM mon sense, this. 


movement toward 
the position maintained by critics 
for more than a year? And is it 
genuine, will it last, does it fore- 
cast a temporary adjustment to fit 
the present lull in business, and 
will reform be resumed in full 
swing later on? 

The truth of the matter is that 
facts and forces are dominant to- 
day as always. They bring their 
~ own solutions because none other 
can be made to work. 

We are drifting back to sanity 
in the relations of employers and 
employes, but this does not mean 
we are going back to the specula- 
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cooperation toward maintaining 
peace during the trial period. Al- 
ready he has begun this series of 
conferences, using his now familiar 
device of conferring with represent- 
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How Is Business? 


Active---Recent Upturn Is Noted 


. ative groups separately. During 
the past week he talked with sev- 
eral industrial leaders, 

Most of the labor leaders are 
now in San Francisco attending 
the annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, 
‘which began its two weeks’ ses- 
sion last Monday, Many of them 
are expected to come to Washing- 


S 


ton to talk with the President 
after the convention adjourns, 


William Green, addressing the 
tive production of 1929 or to un- 


restrained competition or the dis- 


order of an industrial system in 
which grave abuses exist. 

In a nutshell, the Administra- 
tion will try to save as much of its 
reform program as praticable and 
yet will seek to stimulate recovery 
all along the line. 
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This means that 
GOVERNMENT the revival of com- 


SPENDING petition will be the 
A WORRY central purpose of 

Government policy 
from now on. To reduce the in- 
tensity of labor warfare, to give 
business a chance to earn a profit, 
to remove artificial barriers in the 
form of price control or restric- 
tions upon output, will be the 
major objectives of the next few 
months. 

Will this do the trick? Hardly. 
There is something much more 
fundamental in the present wor- 
ried state of mind of business. It 
relates to the fact that Govern- 
ment itself is not on a business 
basis. The finances of the Gov- 
ernment are in a sad state. The 
obstacles are by no means insur- 
mountable. Public debt has not 
yet grown to unstable heights. 
But the failure to indicate how 


expenses will be reduced and the. 


tendency to keep on spending, are 
giving all business men an anxiety 
which runs through the whole 
economic structure and unsettles 
the picture. 
Nor is relief to 


POLITICS 


come by putting | 


PRESENTS BIG on taxes that will, — 


in turn, stifle busi- 
ness. The problem 
of the Administration is to en- 
courage private spending as a sub- 
stitute for public spending, to de- 
velop a three-year program, if 
necessary, to reduce expenses and 
thus to arrange for prosperity 
taxes on a graduated scale made to 
fit conditions of returning volume 
and profit. 

It can be done. 


PROBLEM 


tion is asked more 


often day in and day | 


out. None concerns more people. 

And the answer? Almost uni- 
formly throughout the country in 
recent weeks it has becn: 

“Not so good.” 

Now official figures echo that 
reply. As offered by. the De- 
partment of Commerce, those fig- 
ures trace the course shown on 
the chart above. 

A New Upward Trend? 
They point to the following: 
That business activity—which 

in the end means jobs—is just 
turning up from the low point of 
the present year after a bad 
slump since last May. This turn 
is coming at a level far under 
July of a year ago when the first 
big spurt out of the depression 
reached its peak. 

Today there are signs in the 
official figures gathered by the 
Government to suggest that busi- 
ness may definitely be on the 
verge of an upward movement. 
Those signs include a slight 
pick-up in freight-car loadings, 
in industrial production, in iron 
and steel production. 

What Is Wrong? 


But construction contracts— 
which concern a great mass of 
unemployed and a large segment 
of industry—continue to hover 
around the low point of the year. 
Without Government spending 
through public works those con- 
tracts would be just about as low 
as at any time in the depression. 

If business is slow, in the face 
of heavy Government spending 
and in the face of many efforts 
to speed it up, what is wrong? 


Many an official would like an © 


answer to that question. Busi- 


nessmen and bankers, through | 
_ their organizations, contend that © 


it is lack of confidence growing 


out of fear that there will be wild 


_ inflation. Strikes also worry them. 


The shift al- | 


ready made toward practicality in | 


connection with the NRA augurs 
a shift in fiscal policy as well. 

The trouble with it all, of 
course, is politics. An election is 
ahead of us and the Administra- 
tion wants to win it. Pride enters 
into the scene as well as a d2sire 
to dominate legislation in the next 
Congress. 

With the open boasting by the 
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Relapse from High Prices 

President Roosevelt has given 
more than one hint that a contrib- 
uting cause is an absence of coop- 
eration on the part of bankers. 
Officials have been hoping that 


_ banks would start increasing their | 


loans to industry. 


Donald R. Richberg, new an- | 
alyst and coordinator of Govern- | 
ment activities, has given his opin- | 
ion that price advances under the © 


NRA had much to do with slow- 


Column 6.) | ing trade in some very important 


been the result. 7 

What, then, is the likely remedy 
that will be applied by Washing- 
ton in its effort to bring about a 
changed direction? 

First, Mr. Richberg has re- 
vealed, it will include an effort to 
revive old-fashioned business 
competition in those industries 
where NRA codes have been used 
to check competition. 

Then, President Roosevelt has 
revealed, it will involve an at- 
tempt by the Federal Government 
to bring a definite check to the 
number of labor disputes that 
reach the strike stage. 

Less Complicated NRA 

In addition, there is a general 
effort to. reassure businessmen 
about Government spending for 
relief, and to make it clear that 
the President is basing his whole 
effort on the judgment that pri- 
vate business and private finance 
are to continue to run the coun- 
try’s industry. 

Further, NRA is to be reor- 
ganized and stabilized on a nar- 
rower, less complicated base. In- 
tricate controls are to b2 removed 
or altered. | 

But most of all the Govern- | 
ment is hopeful that something | 
will come out of the Housing Act 
and loans for home repair. Or, if 
not through that act, then through | 
a normal revival of the construc- | 
tion industry. 

It is in this vital industry that 
the rate of operations has con- 
tinued at an extremely low level. 
Even a_ $3,300,000,000 public | 
works fund has been unable to | 
stir up great activity in the con- | 


lie 3,000,000 unemployed men— 
the greatest solid mass of unem- 
ployment in the country. 

Why should this industry con- 
tinue so depressed ? 

There are many answers heard 
in Washington. The one most 
widely held is that in spite of the 
depression and the continued un- 
employment in the field of con- 
struction, costs continue unduly 
high. That is the view of one im- 
portant group in the administra- 
tion. 

These people point out that the 
Public Works fund has been used 
as an instrument to bolster up 
poom-time wages. One official 
admitted that the Government's 
30 per cent gift to borrowing ag- 
encies represented a subsidy for 
labor. «The fund has been used 
to maintain what many describe 
as an artificial wage level. 

Also NRA was used, so these 
same Officials say, to bolster steel, 
lumber and other building mater- 
ial costs at a time when activity 
depended on relatively cheap 
prices. 

Further, explain officials, the 
whole building industry needs re- 
organization in the interest of 
efficiency and this reorganization 
has not been carried out. 

Retailing on Upgrade 

The need for stimulation in the 
field of building, and particularly 
of private building, 1s emphasized 
in the official view by the concen- 
trated unemployment among 
building workers and by the fact 
that this industry affects nearly 
every other industry. 

But, are there no fields 
which business is good today? 


in 


Retail trade is better than it was 
a year ago, judged by available 
figures. People are buying clothes 
and food and furniture and all of 
these things that go quickly into 
use. They even are buying auto- 
mobiles in a volume that has been 
above the industry's expectations. 

Department store sales, adjusted 
for seasonal variations, rose sharp- 
ly in August and continued at a 
high level in September. This 
shows that the public is in the 
market for the things it needs for 
immediate use, but is not in the 
market for homes and investments 
of a kind that involve a long look 
into the future. 

To use the terms very frequent- 
ly heard in Washington: Con- 
sumer goods industries are run- 
ning along in a fairly active 
fashion. Durable goods industries 
are stagnant for the most part and 
are causing the most worry. 

Farmers Happier 


Then, too, there is another area 
of pretty good business. It lies in 
the farming regions of the coun- 
try. Farmers have been the object 
of city concern for so many years 
that it is strange now to find that 
in many rural regions there is a 
condition bordering on prosperity. 

Yet that is true in the South 
and in parts of the Middle West 
and Far West where the drought 
did not ruin everything. Prices of 
farm products during the past 
month have been higher than at 
any time since December, 1930. 
Even with the drought, farm in- 
come has run sharply ahead of last 
year. 

With rains having made the 
countryside green again and pre- 
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eral of next year’s crops, the farm- 
ers are reported in a spending 
mood and their purchases are one 
of the factors in making the retail 


OW’S BUSINESS ¢ directions. As prices went up * struction field. And in this field ¢ The answer is that there are. * pared the way for planting of sev- 
eo] TODAY?” Noques- | buyers: balked and a relapse has 


convention at the opening session, 
said labor would cooperate if in- 
dustry did its part. 

A A A 


Speaking before 


picture look so favorable. . NEXT PHASE the Jabor convention 
oe ony are farm prices high, OF NRA GETS later in the week as 
ounty payments under the “UNDER WAY _ the representative of 


Agricultural Adjustment Act are 
flowing out rapidly. Between now 
and Jan. 1 the plans call for dis- 
tribution of $300,000,000 to farm- 
ers who cooperated with the Gov- 
ernment in holding down acreage 
of wheat and cotton and of check- 
ing production of corn and hogs. 
That money comes in the form of 
cash and it goes quickly into the 
channels of trade. It accounts for 
smiles on the faces of merchants 
out in the rural regions. 


The Mind of Business 


In view of the uncertain busi- 
ness Outlook in the cities and the 
continued unemployment, is there 
anything to show how high off- 
cials feel about the situation and 
how they view the immediate fu- 
ture? There are few public expres- 
sions because optimistic  state- 
ments in the past have not batted 


| 


so well in practice. But there are 
viewpoints that reflect informa- 


tion that goes to the White House. 


One of those viewpoints from 
the best informed source is this: 

What the country has witnessed 
during the past few weeks is a 
belated Summer slump that has 
been aggravated by a “deplorable” 
State of mind on the part of busi- 
nessmen. 

But while this slump has per- 
sisted, consumption has been car- 
ried on with the result that in 
many leading industries supplies 
of goods are low and will need 
to be replaced. As they are re- 
placed the index of production, 
represented by the heavy line on 
the chart, will rise. With that rise 
will come more jobs. 

Also, with seasonal improve- 
ment will be expected to come a 
better attitude of mind on the part 
of businessmen. Some of the irrita- 
tations of NRA may be removed 
and there will be a chance for the 
more efficient producers to get 
results. 

Enough has been shown by the 
repair program of the Federal 
Housing Administration to show 
that there is a demand for credit 
in this field, and by Spring this 
will provide a stimulus of impor- 
tance. 

So far there is little to show 
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the Administration, 
Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary of 
Labor, said the President’s proposal 
for a truce did not mean compul- 
sory arbitration. She predicted 
that voluntary agreements would 
be substituted for long and costly 
strikes more and more as the years 
go by. 

The President in his radio speech 
discussed at length the NRA. He 
said the emergency purpose of the 
NRA was to put men to work and 
that since its creation more than 
four million persons have been re- 
employed. Under NRA, he said, 
the gains to trade and industry as 
a whole have been substantial. The 
formative period of code making 
has passed and now a reorgani- 
zation of NRA has been effected 
suited to the needs of the next 
phase, which is in turn, he said, a 
period of preparation for the legis- 
lation which will determine its per- 
manent form. He declared the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act had 
given business men the opportu- 
nity they had sought for years 
to improve business conditions 
through self-government in in- 
dustry. 


The time has ar- 


LESS CONTROLrived, said the Presi- 


OF PRICES ANDdent, 
‘PRODUCTION 


to decide 
whether the methods 
_ and policies adopted 
in the emergency have been best 
calculated to promote industrial re- 
covery and a permanent improve- 
ment of business and labor condi- 
tions. He declared there may be a 
serious question as to the wisdom 
of many of the devices to control 
production or to prevent destruc- 
tive price cutting which many busi- 
ness organizations have insisted 
were necessary. He also questioned 
whether fixing minimum wages on 
the basis of an hourly or weekly 
wage had reached the heart of the 
problem which was to provide such 
annual earnings fof the lowest paid 
workers as will reach their mini- — 
mum needs. 
The new National Industrial 
Recovery Board held its first for- 
mal meeting on Tuesday, organiz- 
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Does Britain’s Recovery 


Really Lead Ours? 


How Industrial and Trade Policies of the 
Two Countries Compare; Some ‘Striking 


NEWS REEL 


Biggest Relief Program 


Mapping of Needs in All Parts of the 
Country; Tie-up of Work Relief With 


Points of Similarity 


President Roosevelt turned 
to England to find comparisons 

with New Deal policies he opened a 
thriving debate. Two questions 
stand out as the center of argu- 
ment: 

1. Is England really better off than 
the United States? 

2. Has England emerged from her 
depression without resorting to pol- 
icies now being followed here? 


Answers to those questions are to | 


be found in reports prepared by de- 
partments of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and reflecting the official view. 
Those reports were made before the 
President had called attention to 
the English situation. 
this: 

MORE MEN AT WORK 


They show | 
| tariff. Back of the tariff wall there 


problem such as this country faced. 
As a result, the English unemploy- 
ment never was as acute as the 
American. 


Still, the reports show a better | 


comparable employment situation. 
And they also show sustained busi- 
ness activity. That raises a ques- 
tion of what lies behind the im- 
provement. Once more the govern- 


ment reports tell their story. They | 


set out that much of the stimulus 
has come from the new British 
tariff. 

Formerly England was a free 
trade country in large measure. 
When the present government came 
into office she went in for high 


| now are developing new industries, 


Trade in England and Scotland : 


in recent 
Industry has absorbed a 


has been quite active 
months. 


sizeable number of workers so that | 


there now are about 2,160,000 un- 
empléyed. That total, if translated 
into the larger United States popu- 


lation, would give this country about | 
6,000,000 unemployed instead of the | 


10,000,000 now estimated 

When it comes to unemployment, 
which is the chief barometer of in- 
dustrial activity, the English defi- 
nitely appear to be better off than 
the Americans. 

But, say officials, there is another 
Side to the picture. It is this. Eng- 
land has been in an almost contin- 
uous depression since 1921. She has 
made many more adjustments in 
those 13 years than has the United 
States in 5. Besides, she never did 


have the complete collapse that | 


Struck this country early in 1933. 
Her banks stayed open. She had 


no combination farm and industrial | 


and old industries are expanding 
to fill the home market. 
are being built, workmen are em- 
ployed in the new factories, and 
there has been a genera! stimulus 
to total wages. 


STIMULATED HOUSING BOOM 


That is one side. On another side 
there is a housing boom in the 
country. This is stimulated by the 
government and is fostered by low 
interest charges and cheap labor 
and building material rates. Inter- 
est is available at 4 and 5 per cent 
for home construction. Activity has 
provided jobs. 


Then does it look as if the Brit-| 


ish are over the depression hump 
and heading back to real prosperity? 
No, judged by reports received here 
and by reports of her own officials. 
They say that Britain now has 
reached about the peak of recovery 
that can be attained through devel- 
opment of the home market. It is 
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ing with §. Clay Williams as | during the past week, that control 


chairman and taking over admin- || 


istration of NRA from the retir- 
ing Recovery Administrator Hugh 
S. Johnson. The functions of the 
board were outlined to it by Don- 
ald R. Richberg, director of the 
Industrial Emergency Council, 
whois an ex-officio member of 
the board. The board held sev- 
eral other meetings during the 
week at which administrative 


is favored. 

_President Roosevelt and his ad- 
visers gave considerable attention 
during the past week to progress 
of the Government's housing pro- 
gtam. Housing Administrator 
Moffett declared in a report to the 
President on Friday that early 
progress indicates that “the op- 
eration will equal our most opti- 
mistic expectations.” 


Factories | 


Calls for a Truce 


> 
' 


A. F. of L. Discusses It 


Labor 


In San Francisco, most. news is la- 
bor news. In Pittsburgh, labor gets 
the headlines. In Washington, labor 
grabs the spotlight. The Nation over, 
labor is the main topic, sidetracked 
now and then by the drama of an 
Autumn sports classic. 

It is one of many weeks that has 
seen labor in the foreground of na- 
tional developments. Less violent but 
more important, now, are events that 
mark the marcn of relations between 
capital-and the workingman. 

The week begins peacefully, but ex- 
citedly, with the President’s plea 
(first photo) for a truce between em- 
ployer and employe. Batteries of mi- 
crophones at the Presidential desk 
pick up the Sunday night message. 
Miles of wires and dozens of powerful 
radio transmitters hurl it into the 
ether where it is caught by millions 
of receiving sets. 

x kre 

A few hours later, the voices that 
speak for organized labor are an- 
swering the call at the San Francisco 
convention of the A. F. of L. (second 
photo), just convening as the work 
week begins. 

Addressing the labor delegates is 
union president William Green (third 
photo). Before he has had a chance 
to speak, manufacturers have ac- 
cepted the truce plea, have chal- 
lenged labor to do likewise. Says Mr. 
Green: 

“Until the manufacturers obey 
constituted authority and fulfill the 
labor section of the Recovery Act, 
they will not be in a position to chal- 
lenge anybody.” 

He goes on to indicate that the 
truce receives a warm reception from 
labor. 

But more specific is the reply by 
Francis J. Gorman (fourth photo, 
arm raised in a typical pose), who 


agrees, as head of the textile union. . 


to a six months’ truce, during whici: 
the union will abide by findings of 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
“and permit no stoppage of work in 
protest against their findings.” 

He hopes textile manufacturers will 
do the same, and adds that “our ac- 
ceptance is conditioned on the right 
to organize freely.” 

On goes the labor convention, which 
takes an inventory of its position 
after .more than a year of swift 
growth in which its paid membership 
goes up some 700,000. It examines 
the benefits reaped from ‘the NRA, 
argues whether individual unions 
should be confined to crafts or in- 
clude members of an industry. 

Not so pleasant are the year’s set- 

backs, revealed in plain words by the 


Housing 


Program 


RELIEF benefits, first from individ- 

uals, then from local com- 
munities and States, and finally 
from the Federal Government, have 
maintained an ever-increasing mul- 
titude of the American people since 
1929. 

From the start of the depression 
until the Spring of 1933 and the es- 
tablishing of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, the trend of 
relief totals was steadily upward. It 
was temporarily halted by the busi- 
ness revival in the Summer of 1933 
but again showed a rise in the Fall 
of that year. 


GROWING RANKS OF NEEDY 


This Autumn the United States is 
again faced with the prospect of a 
rapid advance in the number of 
those on relief. There are now 17,- 
000,000 persons dependent on Fed- 
eral, State, and local funds for 
support, and Donald Richberg is au- 
thority for the estimate that the 


‘total this Winter will increase to 


20,000,000. The increase is in pros- 
pect despite the expenditure of ap- 


proximately $1,750,000,000 for re- 


lief in the period since January, 
1933; the payment of millions of 
dollars in the form of loans to vari- 
ous classes in the United States; 
payment of huge sums to the farme- 
ers for reduction of crop surpluses; 
the launching of a $3,300,000,000 pub- 
lic works program, and other thinly, 
veiled relief activities. 

If the relief totals reach the 
figure which is now expected, the 
taxpayers of this country will have 
more of a relief load this Winter 
than ever before in the history of 
the United States. 

The high point thus far was 
reached in March, 1933, when there 
were 4,560,000 families on relief. 

While the number of persons on 
relief has been increasing, the aver- 
age monthly expenditures. also 
have risen. Although in May, 1933, 
the Nation’s bill for aiding 4,250,000 
families was $71,000,000, in the same 
month thfS year the bill for aiding 
3,773,000 families was $128,000,000. 

The most recent effort to open up 
work opportunities for the unem- 
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Democratic leaders in various 
States as to how “liberal” the Ad- 
ministration has been in disburs- 
ing relief funds and other mon- 
eys, there can be no doubt that 
the voters will be grateful and 
will return a substantial majority 
in both Houses for the Demo- 
crats. 


But we might as well put our 
minds beyond the eléction and 
reason that the event already has 
occurred. The Administration 
perhaps is discounting the result 
somewhat for it is moving sure- 
footedly toward the elimination 
of some of those thorns in the 
side of business progress which 


_ ordinarily are approached with 


PRESIDENT 
SHIFTING 
TO THE RIGHTwith the extrem- 


| great hesitation for fear of polit- 


ical repercussions. 
A 2A 
Even, however, 


if the Administra- 
tion deals firmly 


[Continued from Page 1] 


its more cautious approach to 
current questions. 
But there are also indications 
of a growing fear inside the Ad- 
‘ministration of the spread of the 
kind of radicalism sponsored by 
Upton Sinclair. In other words, 
the Administration sees how 
forces may be unleashed that will 
be difficult to control or hold in 
check at all. | 
The most encouraging fact is 
that the President is changing 
his position. He continued, of 
course, to make attacks on busi- 
ness and finance which probably 
is political in its inspiration, but 
the return to. the competitive 
system under the Constitution as 
the announced policy of the Gov- 
ernment is not only a victory for 
what Senators Nye and Borah 
have been preaching, but it is a 
victory for the American System, 
which, despite its abuses, did 
build up in 150 years a wider dis- 
tribution of wealth and a better 


i i 

changes were discussed. No de- union’s executive committee. Admit- ists in the labor ey 
cisions were reached. Efforts are | ted are higher minimum wages, but ranks, what would labor do with aan 
being directed toward simplify- CAMPAIGN Acceptance of the they are offset as employers re-classify its vote? The Republican party’ , oe 
ing codes so they can be more | OF EDUCATI ee program if}... BBP es jobs and get more work out of their hardly would get the protest SS 
easily enforced. | ONby banks have been men. ||| vote, and if the labor extremists So long as the 

Mr. Richberg clarified the aims ,!S PLANNED slow in some parts | Proposed again is the 30-hour week, went over to the Socialists’ side | AMERICAN Constitution goes 
of the administration in a speech _ of the country but which already the President has in anger it would merely mean |sysTEy unamended, we 
delivered on Thursday before Mr. Moffett attributes this to lack frowned on in his radio speech. 


the National Press Club. He de- 
- cClared that some of the unfair 
trade practices which industry 
sought to correct through codes of 
fair competition might have to be 
turned back to “good old competi- 
tion.” As a general theory, he 
said, both price and production 
control were of doubtful value and 
they would be abandoned as 
rapidly as was consistent with the 
functioning of individual codes. 
As Mr. Richberg is the director of 
the Government’s new “policy 
committee” his remarks were re- 
garded in Washington as signifi- 
cant. 
4 A A 
Mr. Richberg 


of knowledge concerning the plan 
for lending small sums to house- 
holders for repairs and renoviz- 
ing. However more than 8,000 
banks and lending institutions 
have accepted contracts to handle 
this type of business. Loans actu- 
ally made now exceed four and a 
half millions. This is a consider- 
able distance from the billion and 
a half which the Government ex- 
pects to be loaned for housing but 
the President feels that loans will 
increase rapidly as lending agen- 
cies become better acquainted 
with the plan under which the 
Government guarantees 20 per 
cent of the total amount loaned. 


Textile Union Head Accepts 


Two thousand miles and more to 
the east, another labor event is hold- 
ing the attention of those interested 
in how men deal with their employers. 


The scene is a Federal courtroom in 


Pittsburgh where the National’ Steel 
Labor Relations Board is holding a 
hearing which penetrates the vitals of 
the collective bargaining question. 

Jamming the room are the spokes- 
men of both labor and capital (sixth 
photo). At extreme left, with one 
ear missed by the camera, is Arthur 
H. Young, vice president of United 
States Steel, who tells how he devised 
the labor plan used in 165 of the cor- 
poration’s mills. 

The board (fifth photo) is getting 
all the information it can on the plea 
of steel workers for a plant election 


defections from the Democratic 
vote and hence an aid to the Re- 
publican opposition. 

So Mr. Roosevelt holds the 
whip hand and he can leave the 
Leftist position ne has had and 
come over further toward the 
middle and yet not lose political 
strength. There are evidences 
that he is beginning to feel this 
enormous political power and 
that he knows that in the end he 
must have recovery or the reform 
measures he has outlined will be 
superseded by something more 
radical than he has ever sug- 
gested and something more bra- 
zenly unconstitutional than any 
brain truster has ever proposed. 


SAFEGUARDED shall have the sys- 

tem of individual 
initiative because the Constitu- 
tion safeguards that system. Con- 
ditions may change, formulas 
may be altered, and circum- 
stances may differ, but basic fun- 
damentals in the relation of em- 
ployers to employes, in the rela- 
tion of buyer to seller and in the 
relation of producer to distribu- 
tor and consumer will always re- 
main. For they have not come 
upon us suddenly. They have 
been imbedded in our common 
law ever since English-speaking 
peoples began to set forth what 
is fair, what is ethicai, what is 


right. 


BATISFACTORY made it clear that We are making progress slowly 


CODES NOT TOneither he nor the 


in Carnegie Steel Co., big U. S. Steel 


Federal Relief subsidiary. The company adjusts a A A 


| but surely toward a better busi- 
BE CHANGED Emergency Com- Administrator Hop- POLICIES There are signs | ness curve. And when January 
mittee as a whole PROBLEM A. F. of L. claims this plan impedes ||| MENACED BY comes, the big battle for econ- 

would interfere with the new HEARING ing 


the progress of the workers. Further, 


omy will be fought just as it was 
they insist no bargain exists between 


NIRB in administration of the all State relief ad- COURT ACTIONnote of what the 


NRA. The committee will deal 
with the recovery problem as a 
whole considering policies being 


carried by all emergency agencies - 


of the Government not alone the 
NRA. If it has any changes in 
policy to make it will make them 
to the President who will make all 
decisions involving policy. 

The Government has no pres- 
ent intention of interfering with 
price provisions in any code which 
are working satisfactorily. This 
was made clear on Friday when 
reports reached Washington that 
an inaccurate construction had 
been placed on Mr. Richberg’s re- 
marks to the detriment of the bi- 
tuminous coal industry. Large 
buyers of soft coal were said to 
have stopped buying because of 
the belief that price fixing of coal 
was to be abandoned. 


| Mason, Spalding & AcAtee 
Although produc- | roads, including a comparison with | 
HOUSING tion control prob- | railroad wages. The third report of New CHICAGO 
| Sun Building, 280 Broad AV 
PROGRAM ably will be aban- | is on pooling of railroad freight action, the rest are bound; but clari- 
PROGRESSES doned eventually as | and will contain the recommenda- 


Government policy 
it is likely to be continued for at 
least another year with respect to 


ministrations to give preference in 
the matter of work relief to proj- 
ects of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. 

Hearings were begun before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
during the past week on the appli- 
cation of the railroads for rate in- 
creases. In the meantime the ad- 
ministration began giving more 
consideration to the problems of 
the railroads generally. At a meet- 
ing of the Executive Council on 
Tuesday, Railroad Coordinator 
Eastman reported that four re- 
ports on the subject were nearing 
completion. 


One report will cover the exé |. 


tent to which the various transpor- 
tation agencies are subsidized by 
the Government directly or indi- 
rectly. The second report is*on 
wages and working conditions in 
transportation other than ,ail- 


tion that box cars be handled on a 
pool basis. The fourth report re- 
lates to passenger traffic. - 


the company union and the company. 
In reply, the company denies the 
board has authority to order an elec- 
tion, and maintains that its plan of 
employe representation is adequate. 
Board members listen attentively 
through several days of questioning 
and answering, and try to sift facts 
from the contradictory maze of state- 


ments. Members of the board in the 
fifth photo, left to right are: Dr. 
James Mullenbach, Rear Admiral 


Henry A. Wiley, Chief Justice Walter 
P. Stacy, of the Supreme Court of 
North Carolina. 

* 

Already the labor world has heard 
that Lloyd K. Garrison is returning to 
his books and lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin after a Summer 
as head of the National Labor Board. 
In him both labor and capital show 
confidence. Mentioned as his succes- 
sor is Judge Stacy. 

In Washington, Donald Richberg, 
guiding hand of the new NRA, tells 


fies a moot point. ,Collective bargain- 
ing, he explains, doesn’t necessarily 
apply to places where only a few or 


lower courts are 
saying and doing and that fear of 
having some important policies 
ruled out as uncenstitutional 
now is governing officialdom in 


in Great Britain. Thereafter we, 
too, shall enjoy the same steady, 
but substantial drive toward per-. 
manent recovery now evident in 
England. 


Davip LAWRENCE. 
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workers can deal individually with 
their employers. 

The week ends with the A. F. of L. 
still in convention, preparing for 
another big week. 


corn and hogs. A poll being taken 
by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration to + determine 
whether farmers want control con- 
tinued another year indicates, ac- 
_eording to early returns received 


After these reports are received 
by the Executive Council a de- 
cision will be reached as to what 
legislation, if any, is to be recom- 
mended to Congress on tlie subject. 

C. G. MARSHALL. | 
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Labor and Capitol Give Views 


—Photos by Underwood & Underwood and Wide World 
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A Relief Program 
That Promises to 


Pay Its Own Cost 


Rural Rehabilitation System 
That Offers Prospect of 
Making Families Eventu- 
ally Self Supporting 


[THE rural rehaiblitation program 

of the Federal Emergency Re- 

lief Administration is the only part 

of the vast program of relief which 

is self-liquidating and which offers 

definite promise of making relief 
families self-supporting. 

Before the rural program was 

started last Spring the desolation 

)\the 600,000 families on relief in 

tye farm sections was as great as 

“that to be found anywhere in the 

cities. ‘These families lived closer 

to the farms and the beauties of 

Nature than did town families on 

relief, but without money and often 

without farm equipment they were 

just as dependent. 


The lot of the share-croppers in 
the South was particularly severe. 
Always living from hand to mouth, 
the conditions of the last few years 
had reduced them to absolute de- 
pendence on the FERA. In some in- 
stances farm families had no food 
that they had raised and were liv- 
ing on canned goods furnished by 
the relief authorities. 


A New Outlook 


Today the rural rehabilitation 
program has given a new outlook 
to the South and to the other agri- 
cultural sections of this country. 
More than 80,000 families, it is 
shown by relief statistics, have been 
taken from the direct relief rolls 
and helped toward economic inde- 
pendence. They “now are raising 
the bulk of their food and in many 
cases are exchanging home-grown 
products for other necessities. 


Because of the progress made in 
the rural program, FERA officials de- 
clare that particular emphasis is 
being put upon it throughout the 
country. / 


The system which has been fol- 
lowed in re-establishing the 80,000 
families has been to loan them 
enough money to enable them to 
purchase necessary farm animals 
and equipment, and to pay for their 
sustenance until after harvest. 
These loans are repaid through 
part-time employment on public 
works projects and through sale of 
farm products. 


Lands Improved 


In some States, as in Alabama, 
landlords are being paid for the 
use of their land by the improve- 
ments which the relief families 
make and in other instances the 
payment is being made out of the 
proceeds of the crops. 

The 6,000 Alabama families who 
were included in the rural rehabili- 
tation program started in that 
State last Spring have repaid ap- 
proximately $350,000 by labor on 
public works projects, of the $629,- 
000 which was loaned to them. In 
Alabama the average advance per 
family, relief statistics show, was 
$111, of which more than half rep- 
resented work animals, implements, 
feed and fertilizer. 

Canned goods was the chief 
medium for repayment of loans in 
Arkansas, where 1,200 community 
canning centers have been set up 
and are turning out an average of 
290,000 cans of fruit and vegetables 
a week. 

Ohio Reduces Relief Rolls 

In Ohio, 1,100 families have been 
removed from relief rolls through 
the rural program and more than 
5,000 other families have been as- 
Sisted with capital goods and sup- 
plies. Under the Ohio rural pro- 
gram 40,000 families in that State 
will receive vegetables grown in 
16,148 family gardens and 1,281 
acres of community gardens. 

Importance of the vegetable pro- 
duction phase of the rural relief 
program is emphasized by Federal 
Emergency Relief Administrator 
Harry Hopkins. He says the relief 
families throughout the country 
probably had 1,500,000 gardens this 
year and produced $75,000,000 or 
$1,000,000,000 worth of food. 

Relief officials explain that this 
vegetable production program is the 
point at which the strictly rural 
and the city relief programs join. 
Many city relief families have shared 
in the vegetable gardens but only the 
farm families have had the privi- 
lege of once more being made self- 


Supporting through the loans of 
the FERA. 


FERA Remembers 
White-collar Men 


Jobs For 70.000 Provided in 


Various Types of Surveys 


‘THE white-collar worker, long the 

forgotten man in the matter of 
employment on work relief projects, 
is being remembered. 

Through statistical surveys and 
social surveys, the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration is now 
providing the equivalent of 170,000 
white - collar jobs each month. 
Engineers, surveyors, architects, 
draftsmen, clerical workers, nurses, 
teachers and others from the vo- 
cational ranks are benefiting from 
these projects. 

Thus far, nearly 600 projects have 
been submitted to FERA by 45 
States. Most of them have been 
approved and are now under way. 
New projects are being submitted 


at the rate of about 125 a month, 


S THE week swung around from 
the crisp Autumn evening when 
the President spoke to a Nation 
gathered at super-heterodyne and 
crystal and the intervening con- 
traptions of tube and wire euphe- 
mistically described as the “fire- 
Side,” echoes of inaudible applause 
grew disconcertingly faint. Sodden 
clouds blanketed the capitol, the 
brave fountain playing in the White 
Lot behind the President’s impro- 
vised study became a damp and fu- 
tile plume. The strange steel spi- 
derweb that is the workmen’s scaf- 
folding, now surrounding’ the full 
height of the Washington Manu- 
ment, dissolved in a blue film. 

To those who saw the President, 
he was as firm, as earnest, as as- 
sured, and as friendly as ever, but, 
at the two press conferences, at 
least a little subdued, it seemed. 
The watch has changed aboard the 
ship of State, old hands are taking 
new duties, new hands take up the 
work that others -have completed; 
the destination the same, but just 
what the route will be not everyone 
is certain. 

PREPARING THE SPEECH 
JX Sunday’s bright weather the 

President took to the Potomac 
again, and with Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau and Harry 
Hopkins, relief head, spent the aft- 
ernoon on the water. His speech was 
well outlined in his mind, but, evi- 
dently, not on paper in the shape 
he wished it, for it was 7 o’clock -in 
the evening before the advance re- 
leases were available to the impa- 
tient newspaper men. 


At 10 ’clock the White House be- 
came a broadcasting studio again, 
engineers and announcers were at 
their posts and the country list- 
ened. 


Some who saw the President 
speaking into the microphones — 
not the portions of his talk repeated 
before the sound cameras — de- 
clared that the President looked 
madder than he sounded when he 
answered some of the critics of the 
New Deal. 

A CHEERFUL NOTE 


ONDAY a more cheerful sound 

than the clicking of typewrit- 
ers below and the sound of ham- 
mer and saw next door mingled 
with the chorus that filled the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion—the voices of the 
returned grandchildren. “Buzzie” 
and “Sistie” Dall, back from play- 
ing with Nevada Indian children, 
visiting the World’s Fair, and en- 
joying the rural quiet with their 
grandmother at Hyde Park, were 
home again and ready for school. 

There was a conference with Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau and Secretary of State Hull 
on the ticklish question of how 
America could continue to garner 
the world’s silver hordes and not 
smash China’s finances. China 
wanted to know, had said so diplo- 
matically, and later was answered, 
politely if not entirely satisfacto- 
rily, through its Minister. 

OFFICIAL AMENITIES 


(QFFICIAL guests on Tuesday 
broke the routine and reflected 
the less drab side of the President’s 
life. There were two foreign digni- 
taries to present their credentials, 
make their felicitous remarks, hear 
them echoed, stretch hands across 
the sea, and bow themselves out— 
Senhor Oswaldo Aranha, new Am- 
bassador from Brazil, and Ratib 
Bey, new Minister from Egypt. 


There was also one of our own 
diplomats, Ruth Bryan Owen, who 
Stayed the night. She came from 
her post as Minister to Denmark by 
way of Greenland, full of warm af- 
fection for its icy mountains, the 
happy simplicity of Eskimo villages, 
and a trenchant memory of chil- 
dren waving her farewell—she had 


become a godmother to one of | 
GUARDING THE POTOMAC 


them. 


But perhaps the most enjoyable | 


visit, from the President’s own 
standpoint, was the long and inter- 
ested one with his old sea-faring 
friend, Admiral Sir Roger Keyes of 
the Royal British Navy. It was a 
call prompted by a wartime prom- 


ise—the promise of the commander 


of the British Channel Fleet made 
to a good-looking young American 
who had asked permission to see his 
Ships in action. 
instead of the usual boresome civ- 
ilian official, the kind of man you 
could swap yarns with and enjoy it. 
He was the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
When the Admiral agreed that if 
he ever came to America he would 
call on his guest of those exciting 
days, he didn’t dream that 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue would be the 
address. It was, however, and, ac- 
companied by Bernard Baruch, an- 
other friend, the Admiral and Lady 
Keyes paid their call, and, it is said, 
neither of the latter could get a 
word in edgewise between the quar- 


terdeck and ward-room reminis- 


cences. 

Meanwhile with the President’s 
plea for a truce between labor and 
capital still echoing, workmen on 
the annex to the Library of Con- 
gress walked out because non-union 
men were being employed, and 


Llogd Garrison, head of the Labor 


He proved to be, | 


Mediation Board, his class 

Madison about to meet, prepared to 

leave for the University of Wiscon- 

sin, despite the fact that the Presi- 

dent urged him to remain. 


DAY OF SERIOUSNESS 


WV EDNESDAY Was press confer- 
ence day and there was the 
usual crowd, but not quite the usual 
jollity. There was an atmosphere of 
work; the conference was not long. 
The only sign of intrusion of 
lighter things was the appearance 
of one or two new ship models, one 
little full-rigged ship crowding the 
solemn bronze clock on the ornate 
marble mantle which has ticked 
away so many hours while orders 
flashed and jewels glittered at af- 
fairs of state. Also, a great green 
donkey was added to the little men- 
agerie on the desk—a creature over 
a foot high which dwarfed the rest 
of the flock that range from pen- 
wiper size up. 

At the President’s side during the 
conference was the gray-haired and 
affable Ambassador at Large, Nor- 
man Davis, a reminder of interna- 
tional affairs. On the President’s 
desk, neatly typewritten and clip- 
ped together, was the report of the 
Executive Council, and as questions 
were asked the President leafed 
through the pages, selected items 
that answered them, and read. 

ARMS DISCUSSIONS 


EARLY the whole of Thursday 
afternoon was spent with Sec- 
retary Hull and Ambassador Davis, 
and also Admiral William Standley, 
Chief of Operations, who, it was an- 
nounced, would also participate in 
the gathering in London where 
“conversations” will be held prelim- 
inary to the formal conference on 
disarmament. 


AN OPTIMISTIC LETTER 
Steve Early,,the Presi- 

dent’s secretary in charge of 
public relations, was left alone to 
bear burdens of his colleagues, for 
Louis Howe was at his home in Fall 
River, Mass., and Secretary McIn- 
tyre had departed for a short va- 
cation to Asheville—thus leaving 
the White House practically with- 
out a Colonel. Both Mr. Howe and 
Mr. McIntyre have commissions 
from Kentucky’s commissioning 


governor, but Mr. Early’s title of 


Captain, which he won under. fire 
in the Argonne, he doesn’t use in 
civilian life. 

Friday’s press conference, despite 
the rain, was crowded as usual. The 
Blue Room looked rather gloomy, 
lighted by the crystal chandelier in 
the grey and clouded evening. But 
there was much to talk about and 
the President read at length from 
an optimistic letter concerning the 
Housing program, which, it was 
said, was going better than antici- 
pated. He also commented in de- 
tail on many other matters de- 
scribed elsewhere, some of them to 
remain “off the record” for the good 
of the State. 

Secretary of Labor Perkins was 
in San Francisco speaking to the 
American Federation of Labor con- 
vention, but there was no comment 
on the “truce,” accepted so heartily 
-in some quarters but ignored in 
others, while the business associ- 
ations continued their “question- 
naires” aimed to discover sentiment 
concerning the new NRA and the 
policies of the Government affect- 
ing industry. 

There was one light touch when 
the whole gathering exploded in 
laughter at an amusingly mis- 
worded question. 

“Mr. President,” asked a well-in- 
tentioned correspondent, “are you 
taking any personal hand in the 
bombing of Japanese nationals in 
Arizona?” 

When he could be heard, the Pres- 
ident’s only comment was: 
guilty.” 


ONE QUESTION at the conference 


prompted by the fact that | 


bridges across the Potomac have 
been guarded all week by police 
with sawed-off shotguns, a startling 
sight to peaceful tourists approach- 
ing the Capital. There was a jail- 
break at Richmond, Va., and in- 
quiry revealed that while the 
prisoners were not Federal wards 
the Department of Justice, earlier 
stimulated by requests from the 


_ President, knew the frailties of the 
_ jail that harbored them. The Attor- 
_ ney General, who had lunched a the 


| the water. 


White House, has checked over the 


prisons of the country in the hope’ 


of raising their standard of effici- 
ency. Meanwhile only good jails will 
receive Federal boarders. 

The President spent the day at his 
desk busily clearing it so that he 
might have respite over the week- 
end. Among the callers received 
were Walter Chrysler, automobile 
manufacturer, and Governor Harri- 
son of the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank. Jesse Jones, head of 
the RFC, also called. 


x** 
QATURDAY dawned cloudy and wet 
but the President planned to slip 
away for a Sunday on the river 
again on board the “Sequoia,” en- 
joying the rest that he loves best, on 


H. R. 


A 


“Not | 


A Federal Drive 


For Improvement 
Of Nation’s Homes 


Meetings in 32 Cities to Hear 
FHA Appeal for Housing 
Projects to Cut Rolls of 
The Unemployed 


FEDERAL Housing Administration, 

carrying the slogan, “Help start 
this program to end government 
spending, end relief rolls, take the 
government out of business, and 
put profits back into business,” is 
arranging meetings in industrial 
centers to carry the message of bet- 
ter housing. This slogan was given 
in an address of Ward M. Canaday, 
Director of Public Relations, before 
the Rotary Club at Washington 
Oct. 3. 

In 32 cities, FHA is to hold meet- 
ings the next several weeks, accord- 
ing to Field Director W. D. Flan- 
ders. These regional meetings are 
to be attended by manufacturers, 
distributors, architects, executives, 
of employers and labor in the build- 
ing trades, advertising agencies, fi- 
nancial institutions, and gas and 
electric utility officials. Housing 
Administrator Moffett says one pri- 
vate corporation, by organization of 
a separate credit corporation, will 
have 1,100 lending agencies under 
the Federal Housing Act. 

“ Need of Repairs 

Ward Canaday, in an address at 
Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 44, declared 
that with 16,000,000 homes in this 
country that are in need of repair, 
it is calculated “there are $1,600,- 
000,000 worth of repairs necessary 
right now to keep buildings from 
deteriorating at an accelerated 
rate.” 

Miles W. Colean, Director of the 
Technical Department, FHA, in a 
Washington address Oct. 3, said it 
is the purpose in the long-term 
mortgage insurance program to 
bring about improvement in hous- 
ing standards. 

“We intend,” he said, “to not only 
improve the standard of construc- 
tion but of comfort and convenience 
of houses, to assure sanitary condi- 
tions and adequate provisions ‘for 
light and air.” 

Status of Loans 

Administrator Moffett has re- 
ported to President Roosevelt that 

the total loans on his books Octo- 
ber 4 amount to 10,480 in 48 States, 
involving $4,600,000, averaging $443 
per loan, average maturity 26 
months, income of average bor- | 
rower $2,711 per annum, He stated 
the banks generally are unfamiliar 
with the personal credit installment 
payment plan and: the American 
Bankers Association is cooperating 
with “$e carry on the tatter’s 
extensive educational campaign. 
New banks are accepting the FHA 
contracts at the rate of fifty a day. 

“Loans,” he reported, “are run- 
ning on our books at the rate of 
$1,500,000 per week and I estimate 
cash business being done is two 
to three times the amount of credit.” 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion has provided the public wide- 
spread relief by refinancing a great 
portion of the distressed home mort- 
gages, John H. Fahey, chairman of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
told the American Institute of Real 
Estate Appraisers the other day. So 
far it has made more than half a 
million loans aggregating $1,600,- 
000,000. 

HOLC October 5 issued a warn- 
ing to holders of $628,000,000 of 
_ HOLC 4 per cent bonds, which are 
guaranteed only as to interest, that 
the privilege of converting them 
into the corporation’s 3 per cent 
bonds, guaranteed as to both prin- 
cipal and interest, will expire Oc- 
tober 27, 1934. Investors wishing 
to hold the 4 per cent bonds, how- 
ever, are free to do So. 

Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsyl- 
vania, in a statement, says the ad- 
ministration of the home loan sys- 
tem has been “shockingly unsatis- 
factory” in Pennsylvania, attribut- 
ing it to political activities. 

Farm Credit Administration an- 
nounces 7,275 farms have been re- 
possessed by their owners as a re- 
sult of its land bank loans since the 
organization of FCA. 


| Home Repair Rackets | 
Plague FHA 


Swindlers Get Busy as Housing 
Drive Shows Them New 
Opportunities 


Home repair “rackets” have risen in the 
wake of Uncle Sam’s mammoth housing 
program. % 

Modernization and home repair concerns 
operating on a free-lance basis were 
quick to take advantage of Federal aid 
te home owners. Numerous complaints 
already have reached State and Federal 
officials. 

Here is the way one scheme works: The 
home owner is approached by an agent 
of a brick concern and is offered the op- 
portunity of turning his frame house into 
a modern “model” brick home or a “show 
place.” For each contract gained from 
other owners in the vicinity, the concern 
‘promises the householder a commission 
of $50. The catch dangled before the 
owner's eye is the half-guarantee that 
the price of turning his home into a 
“show place” will be equalized by the 
total commissions he is sure to receive. 
’ The “hitch” comes in the fact that the 
owner is asked to sign notes covering the 
price of the modernization. Immediately 
after the notes are signed, the company 
promptly proceeds to discount them to a 
third party and collection efforts are be- 
gun. 

Exposure of the racket by Ohio news- 


RECREATION NOW A NATIONAL. PROBLEM: 


_HOW SHALL YOUTHS’ LEISURE BE USED? 


[% PIONEER America, organized 
play had little play in the scheme 
of things, but today, with widespread 
unemployment and curtailed hours 
of work, the proper use of leisure 
has become a national problem 
Consideration of recreation needs 
was the major purpose of the meet- 
ing in Washington, Oct. 1-5, of the 


| Twentieth National Recreation Con- 


gress. Its sessions were attended 
by many governmental officials as 
well as by leaders in private enter- 
prise. 


It was brought out at the con- 
ference that recreational activities 
have been part of the work of the 
relief authorities in aiding the un- 
employed. 

One of the major needs at pres- 
ent, Aubrey Williams, Assistant Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administra- 
tor, told the conference, is to develop 
a program to utilize the leisure of 
the youth who are being graduated 
from the schools without any ap- 
parent chance of finding jobs. 


“Before Winter is under way,” 
said Mr. Williams, “we hope to put 
through a definite plan for the use 
of the time of these boys and girls.” 


Every dollar spent by local, State 
and national authorities for the de- 
velopment of recreational facilities 
will pay tremendous dividends in 
the health, happiness, and morals 
of the people, William Phillips, Un- 
dersecretary of State, told the Con- 
gress. 

It is apparent that recreational 
trends nowadays are toward the 
more constructive types of activity, 
several of the speakers observed. 

H. S. Braucher, secretary of the 


National Recreational Association, 
said that the modern recreational 
movement is showing itself in the 
so-called cultural phases of play- 
music, dancing, the dramia, and the 
graphic arts. 


When the recreation movement 
started, Mr. Braucher declared, the 
need was chiefly for playground fa- 
cilities in large cities. While that 
need still stands, there is now an 
increasing emphasis on away-from- 
home recreation. 

Getting public and private sup- 
port for receational activities, said 
Mr. Braucher, is no longer a prob- 


lem, for apparently most of the Nae 
tion is “sold” on their value. 

A spirited sponsorship of the old 
“tried and true simple melodies” 
was made before the congress by 
Augustus D. Zanzig, who is chaire- 
man of music for the convention. 
He described the old folk songs as 
“preserved happiness, bottled for 
ages.” 

It was pointed out at the cone 
gress that both State and national 
planning boards are emphasizing 
the importance of careful planning 
in the development of widespread 
recreational programs, 


LUXURY C 


The annual visit of the 


cruise 
pleasuce and relaxation. 


, Write for Booklet “M” for complete itinerary of 
the cruise, on the “Queen of the Spotless Fleet.” 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LIN 
29 Broadway, New York 


ship of the Holland-America Line is 
the event of the year in the Mediterranean. Every detail of the 
been carefully planned, to assure the utmost comfort, 


FROM NEW YORK 


FEB. 7th, 1935 
58 days - 25 perts 
16 countries 


First Clase = $625 up 
Tourist Class = $340 up 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


to WASHINGTON 


American Airlines directly serves 57 citles 
COAST-TO-COAST; CANADA TO MEXICO 
WORLD’S MOST COMFORTABLE 
PLANES; EXPERIENCED PILOTS; 
2-WAY RADIO-TELEPHONE 


For reservations call any 


AMERICAN AIRLINES | 


Ticket Office, any leading hotel, travel 
bureau, Western Union or Postal 
Telegraph office. 

SHIP BY GENERAL AIR EXPRESS 


TODAY'S SMART CENTER... Jhe Waldorg 


Stop at the heart of social and business New York... the internstionally- 
known Waldorf-Astoria. Three minutes from Grand Central, next door to Fifth 
“Avenue, eight minutes from Times Square. Room rates are from $5 the day. 
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WAL RIA 


> fe 


ThE WALDORF ASTORIA 


PARK AVENUE © 49TH TO SOTH STREETS « NEW 4ORK 


papers caused the racketeers to turn 
| fresh tervitory. 


THE NEW WESTINGHOUSE 


NEW: 
ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS 
IN 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
STATION, PHILADELPHIA 
_ MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 

‘CHICAGO 
BULLOCK’S STORE, LOS ANGELES 
WOODWARD & LOTHROP 


DEPARTMENT STORE 
WASHINGTON, D. €. 


the 


BUILT BY 
WESTINGHOUSE 


ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS 


WESTINGHOUSE @ INTRODUCES A REFINED CONCEPTION OF MOBILE STAIRWAYS COMBINING BEAUTY 


WITH SILENT AND ECONOMICAL OPERATION. THIS MODERN VERSION OF MOVING STAIRWAYS ESTABLISHES 


ANOTHER STEP FORWARD IN THE PROGRESS OF ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENT BY WESTINGHOUSE, 
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Editors Vote 
On New Deal 


FIND PUBLIC IS AGAINST 
MORE REGULATION BY 
GOVERNMENT 


| GETTING INCREASINGLY HARD TO TALK IN THE CLOUD 


(LOSE to the thoughts and desires 

of a community are newspaper 
editors. In the belief that no group 
would be better able to interpret pub- 
lic opinion in their communities than 
newspaper editors, the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, an impar- 
tial fact-finding agency, has asked 
12,076 editors of newspapers and farm 
journals to state what the public 
opinion is in their communities on 
some of the big social and economic 
problems of the day. 

Checking editors’ answers to a 
series of questions, the Boafd has 
made public the results. The study 
was designed to find just how the 
public approved or disapproved spe- 
cific lines of action that have been 
tried or proposed to solve problems 
facing the Nation. 

In addition to reflecting public 
opinion, the editors were asked to 
answer a series of questions relating 
to factors which in their judgment 
would contribute most toward in- 
creasing business confidence. 


LESS GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


From two-thirds to three-fourths of 
the editors favored “decreasing Gov- 
ernment control,” “decreasing Gov- 
ernment expenditure,” “balancing 
budget” and “stabilizing currency” as 
means of increasing confidence. Only 
8.8 per cent favored “increasing Gov- 
ernment control.” About one-fourth 
mentioned “tari reduction” and the 
same number favored “no tariff re- 
One-sixth favored “higher 
tariffs.” 

The names of newspapers were 
taken from the latest Ayer’s News- 


paper Directory by the Conference 


Board. The entire list was used, with 
the exception of a few periodicals 
that could not be classed as news- 
papers or farm journals. 

In all, 12,076 editors received the 
questionnaire. 
that their replies would be strictly 
confidential. Answers sought were 
“Yes” or “No.” Where a qualified an- 
awer was given, it was tabulated by 
the Board as “doubtful.” 

In preparing the questions for edi- 
tors to answer, the Board sent a mem- 
ber of its research staff on a tour of 
the Nation with a copy of the plan- 
ned questionnaire. The final ques- 
tionnaire was drafted after 115 editors 
in all parts of the country had been 
interviewed. 


NOT PERSONAL VIEWS 


Editors were asked to disregard po- 
litical policies of their publications, 
as well as personal views, and*to in- 
terpret public opinion in their com- 
munities. 

Here are the results of the ques- 
tionnaire as announced by the Board: 


Does public opinion in your com- 
munity favor a compulsory Govern- 
ment system of unemployment in- 
surance? 

Total replies, 4,682; Yes, 1,849; or 


$9.5 per cent; No, 2,724, or 58.2 per 


cent; Doubtful, 109, or 2.3 per cent. 


Does public opinion in your com- 
munity favor a compulsory Gov- 
ernment system of old age pensions? 

Total replies, 4,599; Yes, 2,970, or 
64.6 per cent; No, 1,517, or 33.0 per 
eent; Doubtful, 112, or 2.4 per cent. 


Does public opinion in your com- 
munity favor further increase in 
the national debt? 

Total replies, 4,805; Yes, 353, or 7.3 
per cent; No, 4,279, or 89.1 per cent; 
Doubtful, 173, or 3.6 per cent. 


Does public gpinion in your com- 
munity favor reducing the number 
of employes on the Government 
payroll? 

Total replies, 4,838; Yes, 4,224, or 
87.3 per cent; No, 515, or 10.6 per cent; 
Doubtful, 99, or 2.0 per cent. 


Does public opinion in your com- 
munity favor application of the 
Civil Service law to new agencies of 
the Federal Government? 

Total replies, 4,584; Yes, 3,572, or 
717.9 per cent; No, 926, or 20.2 per cent; 
Doubtful, 86, or 1.9 per cent. 


FIXING OF PRICES 


Does public opinion in your com- 
munity favor the fixing of selling 
prices by the Federal Government 
for farm products? 

Total replies, 4,903; Yes, 1,154, or 
23.5 per cent; No, 3,609, or 73.6 per 
cent; Doubtful, 140, or 2.9 per cent. 


Does public opinion in your com-~ 


munity favor the fixing of selling 
prices by the Federal Government 
for factory products? 

Total replies, 4,681; Yes, 796, or 17.0 
per cent; No, 3,784, 80.8 per cent; 
Doubtful, 101, or 2.2 per cent. 


Does public opinion in your com- 
munity favor Government restrict- 
ing farmers as to what crops they 
shall plant and what acreage for 
each crop? | 
Total replies, 4,921; Yes, 867, or 17.6 

per cent; No, 3,919, or 79.6 per cent; 
Doubtful, 135, or 2.7 per cent. 


Does public opinion in your com- 
munity favor Government restrict- 
ing manufacturers as to the amount 


They were assured 


Cartoonist Fishe 


COTTON CONTROL PENALIZES 
SMALL GROWER, SAYS EDITOR 


It is a little difficult to think calm- 
ly in the face of the rank injustice be- 
ing done to thousands of small farm- 
ers by the Bankhead bill. 

This infamous act is taking bread 
out of the mouths and clothes off the 
backs of little children. 

The very man who most needs aid 
will receive none. Instead of aid, he 
bears the brunt of this abortive at- 
tempt to make the sun stand still. 

And what has he done thus to be 
penalized—no, victimized—by his 
Government? eH has tried to make 
an honest living. Nothing more. 

He planted a little cotton, a very lit- 
tle. His crop may be only three acres, 
or five acres, or he may have sinned 
so greatly as to plant ten acres. 

Nature itself was unkind—the most 
severe drought known. The few acres 
of cotton gave a most meager return. 
One bale on five acres, or maybe only 
a half bale. The culprit with ten acres 
may have raised all of two bales. 

But if Nature was unkind, the Gov- 
ernment was more so. It says to this 
man who has one, two or, perhaps 
three bales of cotton, “You will pay a 
tax of $20 a bale on your excess pro- 
duction.” 

Every dollar of that tax is a dollar 
that the ga | desperately needs, and 
needs now. The man who pays $20 
for a tag for the privilege of selling 


From the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman. 


his excess cotton will hand over money 
which ought to buy calico, shoes, 
school books, meat and bread. 

And what will the family do? It 


/will go hungry and ragged, or apply 
for charity to the same government 


which taxed bread and clothes away 
from the little children of that family. 

Listen to this letter: 

“I raised one bale of cotton this 
year. We picked it, and got it gin- 
ned. But I can’t sell it without a tag. 
I can’t buy a tag, or get one. 

“The committee says I'll have to 
wait. They say my allotment will be 
less than a half bale. How am I go- 
ing to sell half of a bale of cotton? 
What can I do with the other half? 

“My children need food and clothes, 
yet I can’t sell my bale of cotton. 
What can I do, and what has hap- 
pened to our country? I don’t ask 
much, just the chance to sell my one 
bale of cotton.” 

Think of it—“I don’t ask much, just 
the chance to sell my one bale of cot- 
ton.” The shame of it! 

In the name of humanity and com- 
mon decency something should be 
done, and at once, to correct the in- 
justice done to these folk. If the new 
deal means anything, it means to give 
the “little’ man a chance. 

He doesn’t have that chance under 
the Bankhead bill. 


of goods they shall produce 

Total replies, 4,780; Yes, 524, or 11.0 
per cent; No, 4,153, or 86.9 per cent; 
‘Doubtful, 103, or 2.2 per cent. 


Does public opinion in your com- 
munity favor establishment by law 
of definite standards of private 
business management to be en- 
forced by judicial proceedings and 
court action? 

Total replies, 4,743; Yes, 1,022, or 
21.5 per cent; No, 3,609, or 76.1 per 
cent; Doubtful, 112, or 2.4 per cent. 


GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS 


Does public opinion in your com- 
munity favor control of the manage- 
ment of private business enterprises 
by Government bureaus or officials? 

Total replies, 4,874; Yes, 256, or 5.3 
per cent; No, 4,563, or 93.6 per cent; 
Doubtful, 55, or 1.1 per cent. 


Does public opinion in your com- 
munity favor Federal Government 
going into business in competition 
with transportation companies? 

Total replies, 4,872; Yes, 542, or 11.1 
per cent; No, 4,260, or 87.4 per cent; 
Doubtful, 70, or 1.4 per cent. 


Does public opinion in your com- 
munity favor Federal Government 
going into business in competition 
with power companies? 

Total replies, 4,857; Yes, 1,240, or 
25.5 per cent; No, 3,485, or 71.8 per 
cent; Doubtful, 132, or 2.7 per cent. 


Does public opinion in your com. 
munity favor Federal Government 
going into business in competition 
with other industry? 

Total replies, 4,754; Yes, 170, or 3.6 
per cent; No, 4,513, or 94.9 per cent; 
Doubtful, 71, or 1.5 per cent. 


Would public opinion in your 
community favor Government tak- 
ing over the banking system? 

Total replies, 4,756; Yes, 1,691, or 35.6 
per cent; No, 2,839, or 59.7 per cent; 
Doubtful, 226, or 4.8 per cent. 


Does public opinion in your com- 
munity favor giving administrative 
officials of the Federal Government 
sole power to change from time to 
time the purchasing power of the 
dollar? 

Total replies, 4,648: Yes, 1,193, or 
25.7 per cent; No, 


change in tariff 


3,283, or 70.6 per, Higher tariffs 


cent; Doubtful, 172, or 3.7 per cent. 
TAXATION 


Does public opinion In your com- 
munity favor use by the Govern- 
ment of its taxing power or other 
powers for the specific purpose of 
taking away wealth or income from 
One group and giving it to another? 

Total replies, 4,751; Yes, 1,012, or 
21.3 per cent; No, 3,525, or 74.2 per 
cent; Doubtful, 214, or 4.5 per cent. 


Does public opinion in your com- 
munity believe that the hope of 
profits is essential to the progress 
of business enterprise? 

Total replies, 4,859; Yes, 4,581, or 
94.3 per cent; No, 234, or 4.8 ver cent; 
Doubtful, 44, or 0.9 per cent. 


Does public opinion in your com- 
munity favor Government control 
or regulation of profits in indus- 
tries other than public utilities 
Total replies, 4,780; Yes, 1,205, or 

25.2 per cent; No, 3,417, or 71.5 per 
cent; Doubtful, 158, or 3.3 per cent. 


GOVERNMENT AND LABOR 


Does public opinion in your com- 
munity favor making membership 
in a labor union a necessary con- 
dition of employment? 

Total replies, 4,888; Yes, 231, or 4.7 
per cent; No, 4,601, or 94.1 per cent; 
Doubtful, 56, or 1.1 per cent. 


Does public opinion in your com- 
munity favor Government fixing of 
minimum wages? 

Total replies, 4,616; Yes, 2,519; or 
54.6 per cent; No, 2,021, or 43.8 per 
cent; Doubtful, 76, or 1.6 per cent. 


Does public opinion in your com- 
munity favor Government fixing of 
maximum working hours? 

Total replies, 4,462; Yes, 2,262, or 50.7 


Press Views 
Labor Truce 


THE ROOSEVELT PLAN 
APPROVED BY 63% 
OF NEWSPAPERS 


Approval by 63 per cenv...of. the 
newspapers is given to President 
Roosevelt’s proposal for a labor truce, 
made in his recent radio address to the 
Nation, while 37 per cent, offering 
no direct opposition to the proposal, 
find obstacles to its achievement. 
These obstacles are chiefly based upon 
practical considerations. 


It is largely in general terms that 
the public finds in the President’s 
suggested labor armistice for a defi- 


‘| nite period an idea which is declared 


likely to be beneficial. The Buffalo 
Evening News (Rep.) declares that 
“the whole Nation is behind the Pres- 
ident as he pleads for a cessation of 
the industrial strife which has tended 
to impede recovery, depfeciate the 
Nation’s purchasing power, aggravate 
the relief situation and add to the 
unemployment situation.” The Scran- 
ton Times (Dem.) feels that “with la- 
bor and capital and the Government 
joining hands, peace in industry can 
be brought about and better relation- 
ship established.” 


TEMPORARY BUT TIMELY 


“The proposal,” according to the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune (Dem.), 
“should receive entire approval of the 
country. Announcement of this plan 
was the sdlient point of the Presi- 
dent’s address to the Nation, and 
coming on the heels of the re- 
cent textile strike and of other 
labor troubles, it was doubly impor- 
tant because of its timeliness. With 
guarded words that doubtless had been 
weighed most carefully, Mr. Roose- 
velt has suggested a program which 
he plainly states is temporary, al- 
though it offers a working theory for 
permanent cessation of the warfare 
between capital and labor, almost as 
costly in its way as js the warfare be- 
tween nations. 


“The tentative program, to be 
worked out at a series of conferences, 
seems broad enough to cover any 
probable situation.” 

With the feeling that “everyone has 
been disturbed by recurrent industrial 
conflicts,” the Birmingham News 
(Dem.), offers this indorsement of the 
Roosevelt plan: 

“By calling for a truce, he wants 
to see if such conflicts cannot be 
avoided. He evidently believes they 
can be avoided, and that belief will 
be shared by most Americans. This 
innovation in the adjustment of in- 
dustrial disputes deserves the fullest 


and it deserves, and will have in ove 
flowing measure, the good wishes of 
the entire American public. It is 
quite conceivable that this truce will 
put an end to strikes and harsh con- 
flicts in industry for good. If so, 
— an accomplishment that will 
e!” 


LIKE HOOVER PLAN 


Asserting that “the Nation backs 
the President,” the Cleveland News 
comments: 

“Sane opinion, without regard to 
political differences, has urged em- 
ployer and employe in each succeed- 
ing labor dispute, to make quick use 
of the mediatorial agencies of the 
Government. 

“Now the President puts it squarely 
up to business and the workers to 
display their good faith in the prin- 
ciples of peaceful settlement, to which 
they give outward allegiance. He offers 
his cooperation in arriving first at 
an agreement between the parties 
concerned in any labor dispute and, 
second, at Federal conciliation in the 
event that direct negotiations fail. 


NRA ACTION URGED 


“It is a plan not unlike that of for- 
mer President Hoover at the begin- 
ning of his term. when he summoned 
business and labor leaders and ex- 
acted from them the pledge not to 
Strike or lower wages in the period of 
an emergency—a pledge that was 
kept.” 

“First preparation fort peace in in- 
dustry must come from the NRA,” in 
the judgment of the Chattanooga 


per cent; No, 2,134, or 47.8 per cent; 
Doubtful, 66, or 1.5 per oent. 


Would public opinion in your 
community favor making sympa- 
thetic strikes and lockouts illegal? 
Total replies, 4,685; Yes, 3,549, or 


cent; Doubtful, 125, or 2.7 per cent. 
WHAT EDITORS FAVOR 


In submitting personal views as to 
factors that would do most to increase 
business confidence, the editorial re- 
plies are summarized by the Board in 
this table, which shows the number 
in favor of each factor and the cir- 


Factories 


Increasing government control ........ ee 
Decreasing government control ......... 
Increasing government expenditure 
Decreasing government expenditure 
Balancing budget 

Stabilizing currency 
Inflating currency 
Tariff reduction 


eeree 
e*eree 
608 
9289 280 


¢culation of the periodicals: 


Replies, 5,050 


Circulation, 24,843,677 
Number Per cent 


Amount of Per Cent 


of Total Circulation of Total 
oe 8.8 1,327,556 5.3 
oo 2A 72.8 19,269,512 77.6 
7.1 1,635,470 '6.6 
.. 3,624 71.8 17,991,874 72.4 
.. 3,568 70.7 18,777,604 
ss one 66.2 18,982,419 76.4 
15.7 2,029,069 %.2 
23.5 7,947,341 32.0 
1,220 24.3 5.826.780 23.5 
pe 16.2 1,631,891 6.6 


cooperation of all groups 


75.8 per cent; No, 1,011, or 21.6 per: 


PROSPEROUS 


< 


+ 


Cartoonist Homan in the McKeesport ' (Pa.) Daily a. 


Times (Dem.), which contends that 
“code guarantees of working hours 
and wages have run contrariwise to 
sound psychology by overbalancing on 
the side of the employe;” that “go 
much was guaranteed to the worker 
against a longer week or lower wages, 
but nothing was guaranteed to the 
employer against a shorter week or 
higher wages.” 


The Times adds that “peace in the 
agency, that is controlled will not 
come from a lack of peace in the 
agency that controls.” 

“Industrial peace 
possible,” says the Charlotte (N. C.) 
Observer (Dem.), “but it will never 
come, even through the leadership of 
President Roosevelt, unless there re- 
side in the hearts of the people in- 


| 
in America is 


‘volved that self-discipline and con- 
trol, that suppression of the belliger- 
ent instinct, and that expression of 
the higher qualities of which men are 
capable.” 


NO PEACE GUARANTEE 


“There are many who would prefer 
have these controversies - fought 


| 


‘out and settled,” avers the Brooklyn 


Times-Union (Rep.), while the Port- 
land (Me.) Press-Herald (Rep.) points 
out that “the proposal carries with it 
no guarantee that labor difficulties 
Wilkes-Barre 


(Pa.) Record 


President selected the 
question of the day.” | 


Papers Survey 
New NRA Plan 


TWO-THIRDS OF COMMENT 
SKEPTICAL OF THE NEW 
SYSTEM’S BENEFITS 


Passing judgment on the possibility 
that the new set-up of the NRA will 
be beneficial to business and industry, 
the press divides, with 66 per cent 
skeptical and 34 per cent optmistic. 
The two boards that take the place of 
the one-man rule of Gen. Johnson are 
made subordinate in the public mind, 
to the personal influence of Donald 
R. Richberg. 


President Roosevelt is commander 
of the new NRA general staff, but the 
country insists on its estimates of the 
personnel of the new committees in 
charge. A large part of the press ex- 
pects these leaders, in the applica- 
tion of the New Deal, to show what 


| they can do in the line of cooperation 
.| with business, and to stand or fall by 


the result of the test. 


Standards by which these men are 
to be judged are their degree of radi- 
calism, their knowledge of business 
methods and the effect of their con- 
trol’ on’ profit-making enterprises. 
The upheaval in the NRA manage- 
ment appears to the San Francisco 
Chronicle (Rep.) to be “a retreat,” 
and the Grand «Rapids (Mich.) 
ald (Rep.) advises that “the new set- 
up, rather than giving insurance of 
less meddling in business, arouses 
fears of even more.” 


‘RADICALS’ IN COMMAND? 


On the side of economic theory, the 
Jamestown (N. Y.) Post (Ind.) sug- 
gests that “the fact there has been 
practical failure in what has been at- 
tempted thus far may lead to much 
more radical experiment.” The Brook- 
lyn Times-Union (Rep.) finds a lack 
of business assurance, because “the 
President picked radicals instead of 
business men for his new commit- 
tees.” The Indianapolis News (Rep.) 
asserts that Mr. Richburg “has a labor 


point of view” and holds that he “will 


will be settled in this way,” and the 


| 


have to demonstrate that he has a 
wider perspective than some whose 
zeal in behalf of employes has done 
much harm to them.” The Buffale 


(Ind.) Evening News (Rep.) contends that 
sees “a difference of opinion as to! “it remains to be seen whether Mr. 
whether for present emphasis the Richberg has executive ability enough 
superlative | to bring order out of chaos in the 


bird eggs of the Blue Eagle.” 


gone steadily on. 


higher than ever before. 


Since 1929, mistakes by 


by customers is now the 


this country enjoys the 


and universal service. 


BELL 


THROUGH recent trying years there 
has been no letting down in the qual- 
ity of your Bell telephone service. 
- On the contrary, improvement has 


On long distance and toll calls, the 
percentage of calls completed is now 


age time required for making these 
connections has been reduced from 
2.8 minutes in 1929 to 1.5 minutes. 


have been reduced one-third and 

more than 99% of all telephone calls 

are now handled without error. 
The number of service complaints 


record and reports of trouble with 
instruments have decreased 17% 
since 1929, It is truer than ever that 


phone service in the world. 

The ability of the telephone sys- 
tem to improve its service in diffi- 
cult years is due to unified manage- 
ment and a plan of operation that 
has been developed and perfected 
over the past half-century. In good 
times and bad, it has proved the 
wisdom of one policy, one system 


TELEPHONE 


The aver- 


operators 


lowest on 


best tele- 


SYSTEM 
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Voice of Protest: 


YEARLY 655 


Against Inspection 


Of Ships by Navy 


Organized Federal Workers 


‘The Latest Tests 


Object to Transfer of 
Safety Activity and Point 
To Bureau Economies 


F ublic schools where 
State funds for education have been 


Last week while the charred hulk of depleted by the depression has been as- 
what once was a floating palace—the | sured by the President. 


violations in the court records. 7 
| Theentire sum of $500,000 advanced from | 
The the State treasury of Iowa has been al- | 
“Morro Castle”—lay rotting on the beach’ Emergency Relief Administration has been | ready repaid from the profits of the State | 


at Asbury Park, N. J., officials in Wash- directed to devise a plan for keeping the | dispensary system. The last of the bal- | 
ington ordered Uncle Sam's Navy to take schools open for the next three months. | ance, $110,000, has been turned over to 
over the inspection duties of all merchant = ajjocations totaling from $2,500,000 will | the State by the State liquor control board. 
vessels. Federal. sea-dogs, it was an- pe needed to finance a minimum program, 

nounced, would be assigned to passenger in the opinion of the President. 


State | RUBBER SHOES FOR HORSES 
and freight liners of the merchant service | superintendents of education who have S a em 
to insure against a repetition of the tragic just completed a convention in the 


fate of the Ward liner. tional Capital, estimated that $3,000,000 | clanking against concrete, given off by | 


For Embryo Flyers 


How to Select Best Candidates 
Seeking Air Post 


And now comes the “compiex coordi- 
nator to test the ability of embryonic air 
pilots. 

Strapped to an adjustable seat with a 
set of airplane controls before him, the 
student pilot faces a rapid barrage of red 
and green lights and buzzing sounds. 

The “complex coordinator,” brain-child 


of Dr. L. J. O’Rourke, Director of Re- 


search in Personnel and Administration 
of the Civil Service Commission, was con- 
structed for use in Army air schools to fore- 
cast whether the stuacent will be ‘ikely to 


qualify as a flyer. Extensive tests made’ 


at Brooks Field, Texas, show a striking 
relation between those who make high 
scores in the test and those who are 
graduated as flyers. Of those who made 
high scores, 74 per cent were graduated 
as bona fide flyers, while of the group 
who turned in low ‘complex coordinator’ 
scores only 14 per cent received their 


Ready Market in: France 


For American Radio Sets. 


| American radio sets are finding a ready 
market among Frenchmen. Approximately 
40 per cent of the radio sets sold in France 
are of American make, reports the Com- 
merce Department, on the basis of ad- 
vances from Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner Lestrade Brown, Paris. French 
buyers. Mr. Brown states. feel that Ame-- 
ican sets give them full value for their 
money. 
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A New Gold Rush: 


This Time, by Rail Discoveries of gold in northern One 


_tario Province have occurred only seven 

| miles from modern railway transportae 

. en ed, Commercia 

Canada’s Latest Discovery of | Ottawa, 

Metal in North Ontario Canada’s gold output, which, it was 

estimated prior to the locating of these 


| 


need of husky dog teams and caches of 


| fields. 


Once more Canadian gold prospectors new fields, would reach 100 million dole 


are hitting the trail to new and fertile | /@TS in 1934, if these devolopments prove 


successful, the report states, will be 
This time, however, they ave no greatly augmented. é 


/ 
OTIVES for one 


motor car above another are as varied as personal 
Hardly had Lt. Comdr. E. H. von Heim- | would be necessary to open schools which 
burg been assigned to the United States | otherwise could not begin their Fall terms, 
Lines to sail on the outward bound “Pres- | and that $25,000,000 would be required to 


ident Harding,” when a boomerang in the! provide normal educational service. 


‘the iron shoes of horses which pull the flying ribbons. : 


early morning milk wagon, disturbs the viewpoint and in formation. But the choice of the 
sleepers in Evanston, Illinois. Consequent- | 


‘ly they are pressing for relief from this | pg 
form of a statement issued by Luther C.|" In Texas many schools cannot open “usual” noise as @ nuisance. en “of 5 cents in the rate for electric. 
Steward, president, on behalf of the Na-| without help. Arkansas reports 127 school| The city council has asked its judiciary | 174+ expected to result in a large annual | 
tional Federation of Federal Employes, districts without funds and 3,086 districts|COmmittee to pass on the practicability oo er saving and the distribution of 
severly criticized Secretary Roper’s plan | with funds sufficient to finance an average | °! Teauiring the milk distributors to =| $40,000 fund of impounded money. A 
to employ naval officers in the work of| of 51 school days. ee ae a oe a 48-cent rate on gas which has ale been 
steamboat inspection. The Federation! School districts in Oklahoma Will have |Tubber tires on the wagons have been roposed by the city council is opposed 
the | a shorter term this year than last, uniess | of the late-hour horn tooting by the Columbus Gas & Fuel Company. k 

indicated by the Morro | 'automobiles is another noise problem The voters will be asked to approve the matertats or wor manship. The past few years have 

|fore the mayor, Charles H. Bartlett, for | proposals at the coming elections. 


, Stricken counties of Montana. The ex- | ‘ . 
Convinced that the road to greater’ tent to which teachers will undertake to | Sutton. * | seen many digressions from established automotive 


x * 
marine security lies in the upbuilding of | carry on without promise of pay will de- CALIFORNIA POWER PROJECTS corporation commission. Evaluation of 
the Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat ‘termine the program in South Dakpta. | b per A VIEW to prevent 200,000 acres | the plant at Tulsa was the subject of a 
Inspection, a division of Secretary Roper’s | ,ouisiana and Nebraska schools are in| °¥ of land from reverting to desert, as hearing in the past week . | 
Commerce Department, the Federal Em- similar plight. well as to provide irrigation and water ss & | | 


Lincoln on the part of more and more discriminating 
buyers is the direct result of one unvarying Lincoln 


policy — never to compromise with quality in design, 


standards. As volume diminished it became increasingly 


ployes Federation took the Government to; 4 survey by the National Education As- power development for a wide area in the 
task for having “curtailed appropriations, | sociation reveals these conditions. Alheart of California, the Federal Gov- | STATE SALE OF GASOLINE | 
depleted staffs, and increased the duties” | committee of State superintendents of ernment has been asked to undertake the | HE STATE OF WASHINGTON may go 
of the Steamboat Inspection Service to schools has urged local school officials to Central Valleys project. 


| into the business of selling gasoline.. 
the point where the Bureau has been carry on in anticipation of aid from the; Tied up with the Ceniral Valleys proj-’ Governor Clarence D. Martin favors a! 
starved” for appropriations. | Federal Emergency Relief Administration.'ect is a proposed undertaking by the project for a wholesale distribution sys- | 

As a @ | Sacramento Municipal Utility District to tem operated. by the State as a measure 
personnel practice,’ the Federation c acquire a local electric distribution sys-. we 
of chief SQUEEZING LIQUOR TRAFFIC and a generating plant, eventually | 
the Bureau amboat Inspection, who be connected with the larger develop- 
was “recently demoted to make way for a ECAUSE REVENUES were scant in the | Governor Martin proposes an appeal to 


political appointee.” /ment. The electorate has been asked tO | tne state Legislature for power to declare 


difficult to maintain quality. Yet the Lincoln is today 
a better car, in all respects, than it has ever been! 
This car has maintained, and constantly adds to, its | 


reputation for excellence. . ... That such a policy 


city of Stockton, Calif., some ingenious | 


Under the system being worked out by | 
the Navy Department’s Chief of Naviga- | 


vote a $12,000,000 bond issue. 
city official devised the plan of levying | ap gasoline a utility and to provide for price 
tribute on liquor dealers on charges— | The technical aspects of the Central’ regulation. 


.quest of the operating lines. 


tion, Rear Admiral William D. Leahy, Sometimes pure invention—of violating the 
naval officers assigned to merchant liners | !quor laws. That is the tale recited by 
will check on the serviceability of life-| Witnesses—all claiming they have been 
boats, look into the matter of drills for ,MUlcted. but none of them hinting at 
abandoning the ship in case of fire, and Personal graft—at a hearing before the 
see that the ships’ crews know how to/ State board of equalization. 
operate the watertight doors on board. | Some of the resort operators claimed 
Naval Work temporary _that they never had been served with 
From Secretary of Navy Claude A. Papers in any case brought against them, 
Swanson it was learned that,sthe detail of but had found that money slipped to 
naval officers to merchant marine ships is. police on demand had been entered in 
to be temporary and at the specific re- court records as payment of fines im- 
posed for liquor violations. The witnesses 
As the “President Harding” steamed out | testified that police had approached them 
of New York last week with the first naval | with threats of trouble and loss of licenses 
inspection officer aboard, echoes of a/ unless they paid. In several cases which 
much more sombre tone resounded in the’ were brought to court, it was told, acccused 
Admiralty Court. Here an order was liquor dealers pleaded guilty to offenses 


given impounding all assets of the Ward they had not committed in order to keep | 


Line as the result of a damage suit within the graces of the police. 


He declares that consumers | 
‘Valleys project have been approved. The | inthe state pay more than $1,000,000 , 
development work. would give employment | annually in excess profits to the distribu- | 


to 50,000 men, taking most of them irom ;,... | 


‘the present relief rolls. 
ONE-HOUSE STATE LEGISLATURE | 


| * 
SAVINGS ON POWER AND LIGHT ee OULD a one house State Seataia- | 
ture be an improvement?” | 


REDUCTION of $1,400,000 in the 
This is the problem propounded in a's 


annual cost of electric current to 
South Carolina consumers has been ef- | questionnaire asking for a straw vote cir- 
fected by a reduction in rates following an culated by The American Legislators’ As- 
investigation by the State railroad com- | sociation. The poll is being taken among 
mission. Gas schedules have also been re-| 4 dozen impartially selected groups made : 
vised downward in several municipalities. up of State legislators, Members of Con- 
A 20 per cent cut in telephone rates iS| gress, professors of political science, 
now the subject of litigation. farmers, journalists, laborers and lawyers. 
The situation is reviewed in a state- The issue is to be voted upon in Ne- 
ment isued by the chairman, Thomas H., braska at the Nov. 6 election. The elee- 
Tatum, of the State railroad Commission. | torate will decide whether to or not to ° 
‘He forecasts an annual reduction in con-' constitute for the present house and sen- 


/Sumer cost of utilities, particular in re- ate a single body having between 30 and 


brought by the executor of the estates of | 


two of the victims. 


The licenses of some of these dealers | spect to power rates. | 50 members, each elected for a two-year 


appeals to fine car buyers is evident. During the first 


eight months of 1934, the ratio of Lincolns sold to 


all other cars generally considered in the fine car field 


is the highest in history! 


Keeping faith with fine car buyers keeps 


LINCOLN foremost in the fine car field 


LEiNnNCOLN 


had subsequently been revoked by the! The city council of Columbus, Ohio, has term. 


ROM time to time we tell you facts 
about Chesterfield Cigarettes. 
‘We say that Chesterfields are different 


from other cigarettes—that the tobaccos You can prove what we 
are different, the paper is different, and 


you about Chesterfield. 
, the way they are made is different. May we ask you to try them | 
Everything that modern Science knows —ihat would seem to be fair enough. 


about or that money can buy is used in 
making Chesterfield a milder, better-tast- 
ing cigarette—a cigarette that Satisfies. 


the cigarette that’s MILDER 
PONSELLE MARTINI STUECKGOLD 


KOSTELANETZ ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS 
9 P. M. (E. s. T.) —COLUMBIA NETWORK 


the cigarette that TASTES BETTER 


@ 1934, Liccerr & Myzas Tosacco Co. 


= 


|The Story of Important Activities of the State | 
| 
; 
x % 
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British Recovery: re ere How Unele Sam 
Does It Actually Active Days at the Mints as | 
9 Demand Expands | | : n ar on rime 

Surpass Ours: O R MORE and more coins are jing- ALPHAB ETICAL GROU PS 


How Industrial and Trade 


Policies Compare; Some 


Striking Points of Simi- 
larity 


[Continued from Page 2] 
as if the United States, after 13 years of 
depression, had completed a lot more 


price adjustments and had worked the, 
home marekt to the limit. Yet with tons 


development England has 2,160,000 out of | 
work. 
future improvement on any large scale 


Her trade officials now say that. 


depends upon the revival of world trade. | 


Admittedly that prospect is not bright. 


In his reference to England, the Presi- , 


“dent did not touch upon one side of her 


experience. That side concerned the bal- | 
anced British budget and the presumably | 


stable British currency. 


asked: “Why, if the English can bal- 


The question is. 


lance their budget, cannot the United. 


States do the same?” 
The answer given here is that Britain 


sas City, Mo. Result: Outside union, | 
has balanced her budget, but this balance present uprising has been brewing. have in deceiving you? To remain fires, and incidental projects “must go Hearings under way as back- 92: oe Pe 0. Those eligible | SS See Pe ee. 
did not take account of payments due ‘Phe Socialists in 1933 first lost con- | im power? But I have often been 0n,” says President Roosevelt, in com-, ground of recommendations for per- | 10’ ve ino) The company union | 2. Investigation, detection and appre= 
the United States on war debts. Also the poy oy ment on a report made to him Oct. 6 by, manent national aviation policy. Wit- 


balance was achieved by drastic taxation. 
The estimate is that if the English taxes 


were applied in this country they would 
raise enough revenue to balance the New 
Deal budget and leave money over. 
there is the further fact that the British 


pound, instead of being the rock tht. 


many supposed it, has been sinking rap- 


idly in recent weeks while the dollar has 


been standing strong against other cur- 
rencies. 
Recovery Agencies 


Then | 


That leaves unanswered the question 


whether England has managed to get’ 
along without other New Deal policies 
such as are involved in NRA, PWA, AAA, 
NLRB, and FERA. Information gleaned | 
from Government departments shows the | 
following: 

There is no English NRA. But England. 
has no anti-trust laws. Besides, the Brit- 
ish government for many years has been 
taking a definite hand in industrial poli- 
cies. She has more direct control over 
her industry than has theUnited States. 

There is no English AAA. The British 
do not call it that. However, they have 
a farm plan that is mucr more stringent 
than the AAA. It invo'ves price fixing, | 
licensing of handlers of farm products, 
and quota controls that go beyond the | 
American program. 

There is no English PWA. That coun- 
try’s housing program is pictured as tak- 
ing its place. ‘Then, too, the British 
building industry did not have a boom and 
a@ collapse as did the American. 

There is no English NLRB. Strikes are 
not worrying the English as they are em- 


loyers. in this country. But labor is| wise proving fatal to the republic. _ | Only 6,676 criminal prohibition cases dur- tion. Reported to President so ships of closed national banks. Offered | 
highly rganized in Britain and collective) They are: The land system, the rhea anes 7 rn _ing fiscal year 1934, ee to 57,553, far 1,500 financial institutions report for sale 18 issues of municipal securi- | Harold L. Ickes has announced his -belief 
bargaining long has been an accepted church, and centralization of gov- trolling British Socialism. During ‘for previous year. | making loans under housing program, that public works should be continued on 
| ’ 


practice. Many strikes here are over the: 


| 


| 


| to its enemies (that is, the Rightists) | 


subject of labor organization which aad 


been accomplished abroad. 

There is no English FERA. True. But 
the British have relief rolls, and they have | 
unemployment insurance, which is just | 
being proposed in this country. During 
the years of American prosperity England 
was worried about her “dole”, which now 
has undergone adjustment downward. 

Government officials also point out that 
the British have compulsory health insur- 
ance and general old age pensions, both 
of which are to be considered by the 
American Congress. 


RFC Aid to Depositors 


In Buying Bank Assets. 


No longer will the depositors of closed 
national banks be compelled to bear the 
heavy burden of expensive receiverships 
while awaiting liquidation of banks’ as- 
sets. Last week plans were announced 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 

- tion whereby the receiverships of 400 small 
national banks may be speedily brought 
to an end. 


trucks. Fargo Motor Corporation receives annual wage,” miles. early 5.000 Foderal-sid 
Upon application of the receivers, the! Position. The Conservatives also went on contract for 228 trucks for total price of | C°Mtt®! of crops, do farmers like bounty | ecomomic terms .e...ec-cecseeceneeees ese:1 highway projects are conpleted under the 
RFC is prepared to loan up to $6,000,000 To the conservative Spaniard, a _ system? 


on assets of these closed banks. In mak- 


! 


Coulee of Events Here coal Abroad and Their 
Effect on Our Government 


\FFAIRS 


6¢F J ANDING OVER THE REPUB- 

LIC.”—Anticipating politi- 
cal death warrant, Spanish com- 
munists and socialists have taken 
desperate measures to live. When 
the new Rightist government of 
Premier Alejander Lerroux took 
office in Madrid, the Leftist groups 
combined to challenge it from the 
provinces. A general strike was 
called at midnight, Oct. 5. 


Spain, so recently wrested from 


the toils of monarchy and reaction | 


by the hands of the workers, is 
swinging back again toward the old 
ways. The proletariat, roused to a 
new devotion for its cause, is reach- 
ing again for control. 


For something like a year the 


trol of the government which they 
tore from King Alfonso’s weaken- 
ing grasp in 1931. Many sources 
credited the lessened power of the 
liberals, at the 1933 elections for the 
Cortes (Parliament), to the vote of 
the newly enfranchised women. 


From that time the conservatives 
have been strengthening their lines, 
while’ the Leftists have been striving 
to prevent anything like a Fascist 
dictatorship. Lerroux has _ just 
taken over the government after 
the failure of the Ibanez minority 
government to solve acres grave 
problems. 


Said Lerroux, on taking office mid 
rumors of a Leftist uprising: 

“I will permit no one, absolutely 
no one, to prejudice the interests 
of the republic by acts disrupting 
the public peace.” 

Said the Leftists when Lerroux 
came into power: 


“The handing over of the republic | 


is a monstrous deed, which forces 
us to sever all relationships with 
everything — with the 
* * 

(THREE FATAL QUESTIONS.— 

Three issues proved fatal to the 
Spanish monarchy. They are like- 


ernment. 

Rich Spanish agricultural land, 
especially that in the province of 
Andalusia, is held in large estates 
by a comparative few. The poor 
lands are parcelled out in tiny por- 
tions to the many, who also bear 
heavy burdens in mortgages and 
loans. 

One thing the new republic tried 
to do was work out a more equitable 
distribution of the land. On this 
subject, then, there has been bitter 
controversy between the Rightists, 
who hold the land, and the Leftist 
workers, who want to see them di- 
vided up. 

Under the monarchy, the Catholic 
church held a position of great im- 
portance and privilege, controlling 
many activities of Spanish life. The 


liberals have been trying to break 


this hold of the church, and have 
therefore run up against the con- 
servatives who are determined to 
keep the church in its prominent 


government is essential which cen- 


tain reforms should be inaugurated | 


in the government. Rather, he is 
pleading with them to back the re- 
forms or prepare for no less than 
civil war and finally forelgn war. 

His suggested reforms center about 
the delegation of new powers to 
the premier, and the removal of gov- 
ernment employes and the judiciary 
as far as possible from politics. 

The Premier charged his people 
on Oct. 4 to beware of the adoption 
of communist “illusions,” declaring 
that to do so would be subscribing 
to an intolerable dictatorship of 
force. To emphasize the sincerity 
of his purpose to save France and 
not himself, M. Doumergue asked: 

“What possible interest could I 


in power before, and regained it, 
and sometimes refused it. What 
benefit have I to receive from power? 

“There are perhaps some incapable 
of believing that any one could ac- 
cept a different task, such as mine, 
for the sole motive of serving his 
country. But I assure you it is only 
because I have accepted the job, 
and I want to see it through. 

“We have reached the hour of de- 
cision when France’s future is at 
stake. We must choose between 
order and disorder, between sup- 


pression of our liberties and their | 


maintenance, between internal 
peace and civil war productive of 
foreign war.” 


‘THE BRITISH SCENE.—The Labor 

Party and the Conservative 
Party held conferences in England 
during the week, and Ramsay Mac- 
Donald returned from his prolonged 
vacation in Canada to No. 10 Down- 
ing Street. 

That the Prime Minister is biding 
his. time to move. off the political 
scene and into some such place as 
the House of Peers, is conceded by 
many observers who have seen his 
political star in eclipse in these last 
years of the national government. 

The Labor Party conference de- 
monstrated pretty clearly that the 


the sessions at Southport a resolu- 
tion calling for the confiscation of 
capital property in a soelaliaadion | 
of industry program was voted down 
by a big majority in a ratio of | 
something like 14 to 1. 

Other radical proposals on La- 
bor’s aims, peace, and other sub- 
jects likewise went down to defeat 


of the members of the party: 

“Great Britain is not the type of 
country and has not the type of 
people who are going to respond 
readily to confiscation.” . 

At the same time, the Conserva- 
tives were meeting in Bristol and 
passing resolutions. The Tories 
went on record as favoring reforms 
in the House of Lords which would 
restore some of the ancient powers 
once held by that branch of the 
Parliament. The reason was _ set 
forth in the resolution which re- 


‘CCC ‘Must Go 


_ Corps 


ling in American pockets, and 
the mints are turning out money 
faster than they have for five years. 
In September the mints produced 
44 million coins, worth more than 
4 million dollars. That was twice 
as many coins as were struck all 
last year. More cents were made 
last month than all coins put to- 
gether last year. 
Besides American money, the 
mints stamped out 112 million coins 
for Cuba. They were made for cost 


from metal supplied by Cuba, just | 


as an act of courtesy. 


On’ 


Declares President 
Says Director’s Report 
Continuance 


beginning Oct. 1. 


The work of the Civilian Conservation | 


in reforestation, fighting forest 


the director, Robert Fechner, of Emer- 
gency Conservation Work, 


Fechner said. 
in 10 eastern States. 


Not one derogatory comment on CCC 


Fire fighting work, 


he testifies, has been particularly efficient. 
President Roosevelt declares the show ing | 
justifies continuance of the undertaking, 
/and is confident that the people will not 
oppose the necessary 


Government 
“sin. Acti 


Wha Federal 
Been 


ROHIBITION REPEAL reduced {otal 
number of Federal cases by 24 per cent 


‘in one year, Judicial Conference reports. 


OUNSEL for 700 former prqhibition 
4 agents with civil service status lodges 


protest with Secretary Morgenthau against 
forcing them to take new examinations 
‘for their places in alcoholic tax unit of 
Internal Revenue Bureau. 


| A RMY CONSOLIDATES 1,000 militar 
before a large majority. Said one A | 


sky-fighters into single unit under 


‘command of Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 
Drastic changes in nation’s flying service 
places air armada under direct command 
of chief of staff instead of Gen. Benja- 
min D. Foulois, chief of Air Corps. 


‘a year. 


| 


HE AERO Medical Association consist- 
ing of physicans appointed by Com-. 
merce Department to examine pilots re- 
quires physical tests for air transport 
pilots every three months instead of twice 


Increased efficiency along sky- 


ways their aim. 


vealed a fear of what might happen © 


to the Peers should the Socialists 
come into power. 


record as calling for stronger im- 
perial defense measures. 


RMY’S motor program speeds ahead 
with War Department's award of ccn- 


tracts for purchase of 335 additional | 


$208,683. Deamont T Company to supply 


Progress During the Week of Emergency Agencies 
of Recovery Program 


A A AWAsricultural Adjestment Act. 

Conducted nation-wide  refe- 
rendum among corn and hog growers. 
Prepared to pay out $300,000,000 before 
January 1. Took credit for sharp in- 
crease in farm income. Planned to con- 
tinue controls over agriculture in the 
event of farmer approval. Met new 
problems growing out of forced limita- 
tion of cotton marketing. 


CCC Civilian Conservation Co orps. 

Announces allocation of funds 
for 172 Winter drought relief camps to 
be maintained during the months 
Reports fire losses 
during the past Summer were kept below 
the usual average by the work of the 
ccc. 


F AC—Federal Aviation Commission. 


nesses proposed unification all Govern- 
ment activities under. Department of 
Aviation or permanent Aviation Com- 


activities was heard by him, Director, ™/ssion- 


in a tour of 125 camps’! 


FC AWFarm Credit Administration. 
Announced the volume of Fed- 

eral Farm Mortgage Corporation Bonds 

outstanding Sept. 15 as $556,800,000. 


FCC Federal Communications Com- 

mission. Hearings on regarding 
proposal Congress allocate fixed per- 
centage of time for nonprofit programs 
on Nation’s broadcasting facilities. 
Educational groups testified for more 
time and better hours. 


T Federal Coordinator of Trans- 
F C portation. Reported to Presi- 
dent completion of reports on Govern- 


_ ment subsidy of common carriers, wages 


and working conditions on carriers other 
than railroads, recommendations to pool 
all box cars for use of all lines, handling 
of passenger traffic. 


FER A—Federal Emergency Relief 

Administration. 
the equivalent of 70.000 jobs each month 
are being furnished on “white collar” 
projects. Rural rehabilitation program 
makes encouraging progress, with some 
formerly destitute rural families repay- 
ing more thar. half of the loans made 
to them. 


FH A~Federal Housing Administra- 


FHA books showing total of 10,480 loans 
aggregating $4,600,000 to Oct. 4. Meet- 
ings arranged in 32 industrial centers 
during October to boost the  better- 
housing program. 


FHLBBFeter! Home Loan Bank 


, Only, 


that conversion privilege to 3 per 
cent bonds, guaranteed both principal 
and interest, expires Oct. 27. 


industrial Emergency Committee. 

Functioned in the background 
under the leadership of Donald Rich- 
berg, to coordinate New Deal activities. 


NR ANational Recovery Administra- | 
tion—Started functioning under 


the National Industrial Recovery Board. 
Prepared to perform operation on many 
codes with gradual elimination of price 
control and production control. 


NLRB tional Labor Relations 

Board. Resignation of Chair- 
man Lloyd K. Garrison. Election held 
for employe representation in the 
Columbian Steel Tank Company, Kan- 


members were advised by company not 
to participate. Outside union declared 
representative of emploves. Decision on 
a complaint of employes that National 
Aniline and Chemical Company of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., refused to bargain col- 
lectively that it talked with workers’ 
agent, then posted notices of decisions. 
Board decided that in this case there was 
no definite denial of collective bargain- 
ing, although the company took a nar- 
row, legalistic view of its obligations. 


PW A—Pablic Works Administration. 

Administrator Ickes announces 
$200,000,000 will be needed next year to 
Complete projects already started. In- 
creases low-cost housing activities. An- 
nounces a $6,000,000 slum clearance proj- | 


ect is contemplated for Negro families | 


in Detroit. Rescinds tentative allotment 
of $4,000,000 to begin construction of 
Verde power and irrigation project in 
Arizona because check on costs shows 
project is unable to meet PWA require- 
ments for repayment. Allots $1,000,000 
to the National Emergency Council for 
its coordinating activities. Rescinds al- 


_ lotment for 29 projects totaling $2.721,- 


Announces 


Board. Membership com- | 


pleted by Dr. Henry E. Hoagland, Ohio, 
taking office. 


—Federal Surplus Relief Cor- 
FSRC poration. Reduces work 
rural areas affected by the drought. 
Awards three sugar companies con- 
tracts to supply 9,000,000 pounds of beet 
sugar for the unemployed. 


HOLC Owners Loan Corpo- 

ration. Warning issued to 
holders of $628,000,000 of HOLC 4 per 
cent bonds, guaranteed as to interest 


350. Allots $7,590,200 for non Federal - 
projects. 


RFC —Feconstruction Finance Cor- 

poration. Disbursements au- 
thorized up to Sept. 30 were $8,092,477,- 
459. Reduced interest rates on RFC 
holdings of capital note; and preferred 
Stock from 4 per cent t> 3'2 per cent. 


Announced new plan to end receiver- | 


ties, made available by PWA, amount- 
ing to about $4,000,000. Bids close 
Oct. 15. 


Securities and Exchange Com- 

mission. Held ‘hearings on 
Brooklyn Manhattan Transit Bonds and 
the New York Mining Exchange of New 
Jersey. Announced the filing for regis- 


| tration of 10 new security issues totaling 
| about $27,600,000. 


| SES~ Sel Erosion Service. Allots 
in 


$200,000 for an erosion control 
demonstration project covering approxi- 
mately 115,000 acres of farm land in 
central Pennsylvania. Extended program 
in North Carolina to include a project 
covering 44,000 acres in the upper basin 


_ Of the Haw River and in South Carolina 


to include 50.000 acres of farm land in 
the watershed of Fishing Creek in York 
County. 
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ome svstem of factories run by unem- 


ploved, 


System of Federal Cooperae 
tion to Be Proposed by 
‘Attorney General — Im- 
provement of Prisons 


Sovereign rights of States prevent Uncle 
‘Sam from operating a national police 
‘system. Thus handicapped, the*best that 
‘can be done is to work out a system of 
cooperation among local, State and Fed- 
‘eral enforcement agencies. 

Such a program for police harmony is 
in the mind of Attorney General Homer 
Cummings and may be presented to the 


National Crime Conference which meets 
in Washington Dec. 10-13. 


| The opening session of the Conference 
will be addressed by the President. Delee 
‘gates from organizations whose activities 
bear on crime problems will be invited to 
give practical consideration to these four 
principal aspects: 


hension. 

3. Criminal courts and prosecution. 

| 4. Detention, parole, probation and pare 
don. 

_ President Roosevelt indicated, Oct. 5, at 
his press conference, that the Government 
is doing all it can to improve prison cone 
ditions. The President took up the ques- 
tion with Mr. Cummings after the escape 
of ‘wo condemned members of the tri- 
‘State gang from the Richmond, Va., jail. 
| Last year the Prison Bureau had ruled 
that the Richmond jail was “unfit” as a 
‘harbor for Federal prisoners and had ree 
-move all such charges to other places. 


| “For services rendered,” in tracking 
‘down No. 1 bandit, John Dillinger, two 
East Chicago ‘(Ind.) policemen each are 
$2.500 richer. Federal reward money was 
‘paid them, but the $10,000 offered by the 
| Government for capture or slaying of the 
‘outlaw will not be paid since Federal 
‘agents took care of the details. 


The PWA Extends 


War on Depression 


Mr. 


Ickes Foresees Need of 
200 Millions More 
The public works program is scheduled 


to be a major factor in reemployment 
‘next year as it has been during the past 


-@ large scale until the country is out of 

the depression. 
_ It will be necessary to obtain another 
_ $200,000,000 from Congress, Mr. Ickes says, 
to carry on Federal projects for which 
commitments already have been made, 

_Uncompleted projects in this classificae 

tion include the Grand Coulee Dam, the 
Bonneville Power project, the Caspere 
Poresy project in Wyoming, and other 
major projects. 
| Low-cost housing and slum clearance 
_ developments are continuing. During the 

‘next few days condemnation proceedings 
will be filed by PWA against four blocks 
of slum area in Montgomery, Ala., which 
areeneeded for a negro housing project. 
This makes the fifth such action which 
,has been taken to obtain land for new 
_ housing projects. 

Another negro slum clearance project— 
/in Detroit, Mich.—is in the preliminary 
' stages. It is estimated it will cost $6,- 
000,000. 

The new Federal-aid highways being 
constructed with $400,000,000 from the 
| original public works appropriation and 
the $200,000.000 -@Ppropriation made by 
' Congress last June, have a total length of 


| program, and more than 3,000 others now 
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President Reports 


Relations of Industry and Labor 


ments suited to the great industrial cen- 
ters and to large employers, to the great 
number of small employers in the smaller 
communities. 


WHY STRIKES CAME 


During the last 12 months our indus- 
trial recovery has been to some extent 


to the People: 


In Another Fireside Chat He Reviews What 


Has Been Done to Keep Industrial Peace 


And Plans 


retarded by strikes, including a few of 
major importance. I would not minimize 
the inevitable losses to employers and 
employes and to the general public 
through such conflicts. But I would point 
out that the extent and severity of labor 
disputes during this period has been far 
less than in any previous, comparable 


for Future 


Addressing the Nation by radio broadcast from the White House on 
September 30, President Roosevelt gave an account of his stewardship 
over America’s well-being. After reviewing briefly the measures taken for 
restoring the banks and safeguarding investors, he discussed frankly 


the weaknesses and strength of the 


trial peace, involving a truce between labor and capital. 


The address was broadcast over 
full text follows: 


Three months have passed since I 


talked with you shortly after the adjourn- 
ment of the Congress. Tonight I con- 
tinue that report, though, because of the 
shortness of time, I must defer a number 
of subjects to-a later date. 

Recently*the most notable public ques- 
tions that have concerned us all have had 
to do with industry and labor and with 
respect to these, certain developments 
have taken place which I consider of im- 
portance. I am 
after years of uncertainty, culminating in 


the collapse of the Spring of 1933, we, are | 
bringing order out of the old chaos with. 
@ greater certainty of the employment of | 


labor at a reasonable wage and of more 
business at a fair profit. 
mental and industrial developments hold 
promise of new achievements for the 
Nation. 


ELIHU ROOT CITED 


Men may differ as to the particular 
fo.m of governmental activity with re- 
spect to industry and business, but nearly 
all are agreed that private enterprise in 
times such as these cannot be left without 
assistance and without reasonable safe- 
guards lest it destroy not only itself but 
also our processes of civilization. The un- 
derlying necessity for such activity is in- 
deed as strong now as it was years ago 
when Elihu Root said the following very 
significant words: 

“Instead of the give’ and take of free 
individual contract, the tremendous power 


of organization has combined great ag- | 
gregations of capital in enormous indus-. 


trial establishments working through vast 
agencies of commerce and employing 
great masses of men in movements of 
production and transportation and trade, 
s0 great in the mass that each individual 
concerned in them is quite helpless by 
himself. 

“The relations between the employer 
and the employed, between the owners of 
aggregated capital and the units of or- 
ganized labor, between the small pro- 
duce;, the small trader, the consumer, and 
the great transporting and manufacturing 
and distributing agencies, all present new 
questions for the solution of which the 
old reliance upon the free action of in- 
dividual wills appear quite inadequate. 

“And in many directions, the interven- 
tion of that organized control which we 


happy to report 


These govern-'| 


period. 

When the business men of the country 
were demanding the right to organize 
themselves adequately to promote their 
legitimate interests; when the farmers 
were demanding legislation which would 
give them opportunities and incentives to 
organize themselves for a common ad- 
vance, it was natural that the workers 
should seek and obtain a statutory dec- 
laration of their constitutional right to 
organize themselves for collective bar- 
gaining as embodied in Section 7 (a) of 


NRA and outlined a plan for indus- 


the NBC and CBS networks. The 


recovery the chief agency of the Govern- 


ment has been the National Recovery| the National Industrial Recovery Act. 

Administration. Under its guidance,| Machinery set up by the Federal Gov- 
trades and industries covering over 90! ernment has provided some new methods 
per cent of all industrial employes have! of adjustment. Both employers and em- 
adopted codes of fair competition, which! ploves must share the blame of not using 
have been approved by the President.| them as fully as they should. The em- 
Under these codes, in the industries cOv- plover who turns away from impartial 
ered, child laoor has been eliminated. The | agencies of peace, who denies freedom of 
| work day and the work week have been | organization to his employes, or fails to 
shortened. Minimum wages have been | make every reasonable effort at a peace- 
established and other wages adjusted to- | ful solution of their. differences, is not 
ward a rising standard of living. The! fully supporting the recovery. effort of his 


emergency purpose of the NRA was tO Government. The workers who turn 
put men to work and since its creation ; 
more than 4,000,000 persons have been | [Continued on rage 12, Column 2.] 


Workers and Em- 
ployers Agree 
In Principle 


To employers, desperately trying to pro- 
duce profitably at prices that will attract 
more consumer dollars; to workers, bitterly 
resolved to win security against destitu- 
tion, the President of the United States, 
on Sept. 30, issued a call for a “specific 
trial period of industrial peace.” 


What the President asked was a truce, 
during which industrial warfare would be 
renounced in favor of voluntary arbitra- 
tion and the use of existing machinery 
for settling disputes. 

Neither side could afford to ignore the 
invitation. Neither side did. Employers 
and labor leaders raced to be the first to 
accept—and to give their own interpreta- 
tion of the truce. 


Employers Accept First 


The employers crossed the line first. 
‘Before the dawn of the next morning, 1n 
acceptance was drawn up by the National 
| Association of Manufacturers. It said: 

| “The employers of the Nation will wel- 
‘come the proclamation of a truce period, 
isimilar to that during the war, in which 
neither group, or the Government, will 
attempt to change existing relationships 
by force, and challenges organized labor 


to bring forth a similar acceptance from 
its convention now in session.” 

To William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, this chal- 
lenge came as he was in the midst of his 
key-note speech before the Federation's 
convention at San Francisco. 


Mr. Green Replies 


He interrupted his address to retort: 
“Until the manufacturers obey con- | 
stituted authority and fulfil the labor) 
section of the Recovery Act, they will not. 


be in a position to challenge anybody.” | 


Mr. Green had previously stated that 
the President’s proposal would meet with 
a very "warm reception from labor. But 
labor's first serious reply came from Fran- 
cis J. Gorman, the astute leader of the 
recent textile strike. Speaking for the 
United Textile Workers, he said: 


“We accept President Roosevelt's pro- 
posal for industrial peace, agreeing | 
specifically to a truce for six months, | 
during which we will acquiesce in the 
findings of the Textile Labor Relations | 
Board and the National Labor Relations 
Board and permit no stoppage of work | 
in protest against their findings. I: is| 
our hope that textile manufacturers will | 
agree to like terms. Our acceptance is) 
conditioned on the right to organize 
freely.” 

The cotton textile industry did agree, 
in as far as it followed the sentiments of | 
Ernest H. Hood. president of the Na-| 
tional Association of Cotton Manufac- | 


turers. 


“The industry will be glad to cooperate,” 
he said. “In fact, all the machinery for 
such cooperative action is already set up. 
But the Presidential proposal is lacking 
in definite details.” 


Meaning in Doubt 


Did it mean, it was asked, that the 
unions were to cease attempting to or- 
ganize workers, using the services of the 
Labor Board to force recognition of the 
union? Did it mean that wages and hours 
were to be “frozen” at their present 
level? 


The President did nothing to clear up 
the meaning of the proposal. When asked, 
he replied: “It means just what I said.” 
He denied that it contemplated com- 
pulsory arbitration or any disturbance to 
collective bargaining under the Recovery 
Act. 

Frances Perkins, Secretary of 
explained: 

“It is the Administration's belief that if 
both sides submit to arbitration volun- 
tarily, or even to discussion, labor and 
capital will form a habit of working to- 
gether instead of fighting each other. 

“We don’t expect a definite agreement 
from the employers and labor for a truce, 
but merely want cooperation.” 


Mr. Thomas Suspicious 


Norman Thomas, former Socialist can- 
didate for the Presidency, looked with 


Labor, 


suspicion on the truce. “Any blanket 
promise of peace.” he said, “is likely to 
be disadvantageous to labor.” He pro- 


PEACE: GOAL CAPITAL AND LABOR 


Diverging Views:on 
Nature of Pro- 
posed Truce 


comment on the “virtual Hitlerization of 
government power in California, North 
Carolina and Georgia.” 

But John P. Frey, president of the 


metal trades department of the American 
Federation, saw in the proposal a pro- 


por in exact antithesis to “Hitlerizae 


tion.” Said he: 

“The President’s position differs from 
that of the rulers of every other Nation, 
Instead of trying to set up a dictatorship 
and abolish the unions, his methods are 
based on a continuation of a free press, 
free speech, and free political institutions. 
President Roosevelt seeks cooperation be- 
tween all factors in industry, including 
labor through the trade unions. He is on 
the right track.” 


Spokesmen for Wall Street in most 
cases found the proposal for an indus- 
trial truce the outstanding feature of ene 
couragement in the speech. One induse- 
trial leader, whose name was not dis- 
closed, telegraphed to the White House 
that he had given orders to build two 
| additions to his plant on the strength of 
'the assurance the President had given 


tested against the President's failure to! to the country. 


reemployed. in great part through the co- | 
operation of American business brought 


|} about under the codes. 

| Benefits of the Industrial Recovery 
Program have come, not only to labor in 
the form of new jobs, in relief from over- 
work and in relief from under-pay, but 
|}also to the owners and managers of in- 
| dustry because, together with a great in- 
— in the pay rolls, there has come a}, 
| Substantial rise in the total of industrial 

| profits—a rise from a deficit figure in the 
| first quarter of 1933 to a level of sus- 
tained profits within one year from the 
| inauguration of NRA. 
| Now it should not be expected that 
/even employed labor and capital would be 
‘completely saisfied with present conditions. 
'Emploved workers have not by any means 
‘all enjoyed a return to the earnings of 
| prosperous times; although millions of 
hitherto under-privileged workers are to- 
'day far better paid than ever before. Also, 
billions of dollars of invested capital have 
|today a greater security of present and 
‘future earning power than before. This 
| is because of the establishment of fair, 
competitive standards and because of re- 
lief from unfair competition in wage cut- 
ting which depresses markets and de- 
stroys purchasing power. 


FAIR PRIVATE PROFIT 


But it is an undeniable fact that the) 
restoration of other billions of sound in- | 
vestments to a reasonable earning power 
‘could not be brought about in one year. | 
'There is no magic formula, no economic | 
panacea, which could simply revive over-_ 
night the heavy industries and the trades 
dependent upon them. 


call government seems necessary to pro-' Nevertheless the gains of trade and in- 
duce the same result of justice and right | dustry, as a whole, have been substantial. 
conduct which obtained through the at-' In these gains and in the policies of the 


trition of individuals before the new con- 
dition arose.” 


EXPECTS RETURN OF LOANS 


It was in this spirit thus described by 
Secretary Root that we approached our 
task of reviving private enterprise in 
March, 1933. Our first problem was, of 
course, the banking situation because, as 
you know, the banks had collapsed. Some 
banks could not be saved but the great 
majority: of them, either through their 
own resourees or with Government aid, 
have been restored to complete public 
confidence. This has given safety to mil- 
lions of depositors in these banks. 

Closely following this great constructive 
effort we have, through various Federal 
agencies, saved debtors and creditors 
alike in many other flelds of enterprise. 
such as loans on farm mortgages and 
home mortgages; loans to the railroads 
and insurance companies and, finally, help 
for home owners and industry itself. 

In all of these efforts the Government 
has come to the assistance of business 
and with the full expectation that the 
money used to assist these enterprises 
will eventually be repaid. I believe it 
will be. 

The second step we have taken in the 
restoration of normal business enterprise 
has been to clean up thoroughly unwhole- 
gome conditions in the fleld of invest- 
ment. In this we have had assistance 
from many bankers and business men, 
most of whom recognize the past evils in 


the banking system, in the sale of se-| 


curities, in the deliberate encouragement 
of stock gamoling, in the sale of unsound 
mortgages and in many other ways in 
which the public lost billions of dollars. 
They saw that without changes in the 
policies and methods of investment there 
could be no recovery of public confidence 
in the security of savings. 

The country now énjoys the safety of 
bank savings under the new banking laws, 
the careful checking of new securities un- 
der the Securities Act and the curtail- 
ment of rank stock speculation through 
the Securities Exchange Act. I sincerely 
hope that as a result people will be dis- 
couraged: in unhappy efforts to get rich 
quick by speculating in securities. The 
average person almost always loses. Only 
a very small minority of the people of 


this country believe in gambling as a! 


substitute for the old philosophy of Ben- 
jamin Franklin that the way to wealth 
is through work. 

In meeting the problems of industrial 


Aid to Advertisers 
By Postal Service 


New Lists of Number of Box 
Holders at Post Office 


The rural free delivery mail boxes, long 
the nesting place for scores of mail-order 
catalogues and other direct mail advertis- 
ing, are soon to have thousands of new 
competitors in each of the 43,396 post of- 
fices throughout the country that do not 
have carrier service. 

Recent innovation in the 1934 Postal 
Guide is the publication of the number 
of boxholders in the post offices that do 
not have city letter carrier service. Greatly 
increased, therefore. is the total number 
of boxes available for bulk distribution of 
mail. All the sender has to do is simply to 
address the missive to “Boxholder” and 
give the name of the town or city, ad- 
dressing a bundle containing the required 
number to correspond to the number of 
boxes to the postmaster. 

The post office will accept these bundles 
under the same conditions that it dis- 
tributes such matter to R. F. D. boxes. 
The result—\Jncle Sam does a greater 
business and the Campanics are able 10 
distribute at low cost direct-mail matter 
in towns that do not have home delivery 
of mail. ° 


Administration there are assurances that 
hearten all forward-looking men and 
/women with the confidence that we are 
| definitely rebuilding our political and eco- 
nomic system on the lines laid down by 
the New Deal—iines which as I have so 
often made clear, are in complete accord 
with the underlying principles of orderly 
popular government which Americans 
| have demanded since the white man first 
came to these shores. 

We count, in the future as in the past, 
on the driving power of individual in- 
\ifiative and the incentive of fair private 
| profit, strengthened with the acceptance 
| Of those obligations to the public interest 
| which rest upon us all. We have the 
‘right to expect that this driving power 
| will be given patriotically and whole- 
_heartedly to our Nation. 


VALUE OF EXPERIMENT 


| We have passed through the formative 
|period of code making in the National 
Recovery Administration and have ef- 
fected a reorganization of the NRA suited 
‘to the needs of the next phase, which is, 
‘in turn, a period of preparation for legis- 


qualities set The 


| aioe which will determine its permanent established its authenti- 
| In this recent reorganization we have ° 

Tecognized three distinct functions. cally American character. 
| First, the legislative or policy-making 

function. Second, the administrative 


function of code making and revision and, 
third. the judicial function, which in- 
cludes enforcement, consumer complaints 
and the settlement of disputes between 
emplovers and employes and between one 
‘employer and another. 
| We are now prepared to move into this 
second phase, on the basis of our experi- 
ence in the first phase under the able 
and energetic leadership of General 
Johnson. 

We shall watch carefully the working 
of this new machinery for the second 
phase of NRA, modifying it where it needs 
modification and finally making recom- 
mendations to the Congress, in order that 
the functions of NRA which have proved 
‘their worth may be made a part of the 
| permanent machinery of government. 
| Let me call your attention to the fact 
that the National Industrial Recovery Act 
gave business men the opportunity they 
had sought for years to improve business 


conditions through what has been called 
_Self-government in industry. If the codes 
‘which have beerr written have been foo 
,complicated. if they have gone too far 
in such matters as price fixing and limi- 
‘tation of production, let it be remembered 
/that so far as possible, consistent with 
_the immediate public interest of this past 
vear and the vital necessity of improving 
labor conditions, the representatives of 
trade and industry were permitted to 
write their ideas into the codes. 

It is now time to review these actions 
,as a whole to determine through deliber- 
tive means in the light of experience. 
_ from the standpoint of the good of the 
'industries themselves, as well as the gen- 
eral public interest, whether the methods 
'and policies adopted in the emergency 
| have been best calculated to promote in- 
| dustrial recovery and a permanent im- 
provement of business and labor condi- 
| tions. 


(CHANGES IN CODES 


There may be a serious question as to 
the wisdom of many of those devices to 
|control production, or to prevent destruc- 
tive price cutting which many business 
organizations have insisted were neces- 
sary, or whether their effect may have 
been to prevent that volume of produc- 
tion which would make possible lower 
prices and increased employment. 
Another question arises as to whether 
|in fixing minimum wages on the basis of 
'an hourly or weekly wage we have 
reached into the heart of the problem 
which is to vrovide such annual earnings 
for the lowest paid worker as will meet 
minimum needs. We also question 
‘the wisdom of extencing code require- 
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its Tavern Cars—these 


Washington apart from 


other trains and quickly 


But world travelers also 


say, and truthfully, that 


GEORGE 


TS mountain-fresh atmosphere all year ‘round... 
its beautifully designed interiors, reminiscent 


of Mount Vernon ... the charm and service of 


George 


HES 


of all 


composite of all the luxurious trains in the world 


“It has the fleet smoothness of The Flying Scotsman, 
the sleek beauty of The Golden Arrow, the splendor 


and comfort of The Rome Express. It is a composite 


the luxurious trains 


in the world.” True to 


American tradition, how- 


ever, there is no extra fare. 
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by George in 1785 
The ticket agent of any railroad can route you on the 
Chesapeake and Ohio! Insist 


it! 
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Me 


The ticket agent of any railroad 
can route you on the Chesupeake 


and Ohio. Insist upon it! 
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¢Labor Truce’, ‘Annual : 


Wage’, Other Terms . 


‘Social Security,’ ‘Collective Bargaining,’ 
‘Competitive Standards,’ Some Words 
Used in President’s Address 


FHROUGH the centuries, employers 

and their employes, when unable 
to agree on wages, hours or similar 
problems, often have resorted to se- 
vere action. The employer, for in- 
stance, might shut the factory doors. 
On the other hand, the employes might 


go on strike. 


Both of these steps often prove costly 
to both sides, as well as to the public. 


+ tactics with quiet give-and-take dis- 


cussions. 

At his press conference Oct. 3 the 
President referred to an “annual 
wage,’ a labor proposal that is only 
in the discussion stage. The plan is 
to think of wages on a yearly basis in- 
stead of hourly, daily or weekly. 


For example, a man making $1.25 an 
hour, or $10 a day, might have an in- 


LS} Letters of Comment by Readers of The United States News § 


Editor’s Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of marimum interest 
to readers. Excerpts only can be 
published because of limited space. 
Communications not intended for 
publication should be so markea 


Question of Liberty 
Sir: 

You talk a lot about liberty. 
What kind of liberty? Economic 


: 


The Golden Rule ts the challenge 
of the hour. Our Government, the 
largest employer, by shortening 
hours of work, could absorb every 
eligible unemployed, and become 
prosperous. Finally, those unable 
to work, having lost their life sav- 
ings, would get back their money. 
E. POLTROCK. 
Ottawa, 
* 


an intolerable condition as we are 
now in will no longer be acceptable 
to a free people. He clearly indi- 
cates that due to our present sys- 
tem, this small minority of 4 per 
cent have regimented and_ cur- 
tailed the liberty of the 96 per cent. 

Let us stand by Roosevelt to the 
last man that the New Order may 
be ushered in without further con- 


How to Get 
On a Mortgage Loan. . . 


Insurance 


Steps to Be Taken in Obtaining Federal 
Protection for Money Lent to Home- 
owner Under Housing Program 


O encourage loans for those who 7 


need them, the Government offers 
protection of many kinds as part of its 
program to put money in the hands of 
those who are willing to spend. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
has a separate branch which insures 
deposits in thrift institutions of the 
building and loan type. The Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation and the 


— 


premiums will be $10, 
000,000 provided 


Thus the mutual mortgage insure . 


ance feature of the program ca 
carried out since the fund wil] 
volving and can be used over and over 
as for lenders. 

at interest rate may b 
for mortgages? 


The interest is not to be over 5 per 


liberty? About 5 per cent of the i nd possible bloodshed. r cent a year on the principal . 
| people have economic liberty and stay the advance of | Home Owners Loan Corporation off*r | ing. Six per cent may be permitved 
) ods for arms-length tactics that Presi- only worked 60 days in the year. the balance have none. In a few Plea for More Money full guaranty of their bonds. Deposits in special circumstances, if the condi« 


dent Roosevelt, in his radio address 
Sept. 30 proposed a “truce,” Or as he 
put it, a “trial period of industrial 
peace.” 

Just what does this mean? In ordi- 
mary use, a truce might be a promise 
by both employer and employe to lay 
aside their bargaining weapons for a 
while. But that isn’t what the Presi- 
dent meant. 

Instead, this “truce” would amount 
to an intensive effort to use only 


While the “annual wage” is being 
talked about and is not in general use, 
the President points out that it is 
typical of a new trend in economic 
thought. 
Right to Bargain 

Another phase of the employment 
Situation that the President discussed 
was labors’ quest for a “statutory dec- 
laration of their constitutional right to 
collective bargaining.” 

In this labor has been successful. 


more years a few large corpora- 
tions will control everything and 
the rest of the population will be 
serfs. 

Isn’t there something radically 
wrong with our system of distribu- 
tion when millions must go with- 
out, when we know we have the 
machinery, raw materials and 
technical skill with which to pre- 
duce the things people are in need 


Sir: 
Gold with us now is only metal 
and its price fluctuates the same 


as wheat or corn, but it is hard to- 


understand why the _ President 
should take millions of fhe tax- 
payers’ money to buy gold abroad 
at an enhanced price only to store 
it away in vaults. We have the 
workers and the materials and mil- 
lions of people needing the prod- 


the New Order, absolutely nothing. 
Even if Roosevelt were deposed, an- 
other would rise up to take his 
place. We will save time and trou- 
ble by lining up with him and will 
thereby come into economic free- 
dom at an earlier date, possibly 
while some of us older people are 
yet alive. 
PAUL E. ANDERSON. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


in banks are insured up to $5,000. 

Newest of the protection for investo:'s 
is the mutual mortgage insurance pro- 
gram. It is so new, in fact, that it is 
not yet in operation but plans for it 
are being completed by the Federal 
Housing Administration. 

Briefly, FHA is arranging to safeguard 
investors against loss when they loan 
money on homes or for home building, 
and take a mortgage as security. 


tion of the mortgage ma 
gag rket demands 
In Case of Default 
tt os if the borrower is un- 
Oo keep up his 
pm A p payments, or de- 
The lender will receive fro 
m FHA 
debenture, similar to a bond, for the 
full amount of money due him on the 
mortgage, plus some routine amounts, 
The debenture will run three years 
longer than the mortgage and will pay 


Insurance on Loans 3. per cent interest. Thus the holders 
peaceful methods in settling labor dis- Labor had wanted to see written into of today? You know where the ucts, but not enough money s How can this insurance be obtained? of debentures are protecte 
| putes. It would mean that a decision the law a statement of workers’ right trouble lies as well as I do. among the people to make the Protecting Investors First, the investor (mortgagee) must p d against the 


would be reached at a round-table 
discussion, or by decision of State or 
Federal boards. Yet, labor would not 
give up its right to strike. No weapons 
would be abandoned. Instead, it 
would be an effort to replace fighting 


Comment 


to deal in groups with employers; their 
right to name spokesmen to represent 
them in discussions with employers. 
This had been done when Congress put 
& paragraph (Section 7a) in the Na- 
tional Recovery Law which recognizes 
labor's collective bargaining power. 


and codes is “price-fixing.” This, in 
brief, means that the industry sets 
minimum prices and no member of the 
industry is allowed to sell its product 
below those prices. In most cases this 
can -be done only with the approval of 
the NRA or of officials who administer 
codes. 

A first cousin to “price-fixing” is 
“price control.” In general, ‘price con- 
trol” consists of requiring each mem- 


ALBERT M. LIND. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Mainly Approval 
Sir: 


I am not in accord with some 


a middle class, but educational en- 
vironment, I have for years felt 
that the enormous salaries of in- 
dustrial executives meant a con- 
fiscation of the just wages of the 
manual workers, as far from the 
expressed purpose of the Constitu- 
tion as the lessened luxuries of the 
wealthy caused by the New Deal. 


wheels go around. When will the 
President and Congress discover 
that the people need more money 
than just enough to pay interest 
and taxes. There can be no pros- 
perity without money available for 


Would Educate Leaders 
Sir? 


Can our present crop of business 
leaders be made to understand that 
policies and practices that are mor- 
ally wrong cannot possibly be eco- 
nomically right? A. B. WALTON. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

@ 


Sir: 

Your editorial in Sept: 24 issue is 
very interesting but it seems to me 
you misfired by not naming the 
direct cause of these “strike” con- 
ditions. 


fore, my opinion is that of a lay- 
man, but I would like to have the 
privilege of voicing some practical 
common sense and business judg- 
ment. 

Ferdinand Pecora’s article, “The 
Whole Truth About Securities for 
the Investor,” is a very weak effort 
at a defense. His one-tracked 
thought of protection for the in- 


satisfy the regional office of FHA that 
he is financially responsible and able to 
service the mortgage. 

In the case of a bank, building and 
loan association or similar agency, a4 
long-term home mortgage is submitted 


fulfill? 

It must not be for more than 80 per 
cent of the appraised value of the 
property and it must not exceed 
$16,000. It must mature within 20 years. 

Mortgage Amortized 

How is the mortgage to be repaid? 

The borrower must be able to make 
payments on the principal, besides the 
interest charges. In addition, he must 


collapse of the mortgage. 
carry Government 
guaranty of both principal - 
terest. 
Both Parties Protected 


What kind of mortgages in- 
sured? 


Only first mort i 
—— ; I have never bought, sold or the regional office in a similar gages, that is mort- 
measures of the New Deal, nor Calif handled any kind of bonds Rages which have first claims to the 
eo Pe ae Another expression which arises fre- | with some of The United States ” or other forms of securities. There- What conditions must the mortgage | Property. Junior mortgages, such as 
UrrTrent quently in any discussion of the NRA | News’ critics of it. Brought up in xk ; second and third, are not included. 


What advantages does this mutual 
insurance offer? 

For the lender, there is the security 
based on the Government's plan to 
take care of him in case the loan col- 
lapses. 

For the borrower, FHA offers a plan 
of paying off the mortgage at an earlier 
date. Then there are better terms and 
rates of payment, which FHA figures 


far exceed the 
ber of an industry to inform all other One thing inexplicable to me is “If Roosevelt Were Deposed” vestor prevents him from seeing | Through 
members of the industry what it is | the welcome back to full legal and Sir: that the Securities Act of 1933 and aw) ee surance, FHA expects to see a marked 


UNSCIENTIFIC TAXATION 


By ARTHUR H. KENT 
pecial Counsel, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue 


In Address before American Society of 
Certified Accountants 


The prime function of taxation is . 


provision of revenue adequate to needs 
of Government with least possible dis- 
turbance to essential economic and 
wealth-producing processes and with a 
minimum of hardship and invidious 
discrimination. 

Our revenue laws, Federal, State, and 
local, 
compromises between powerful con- 
flicting interests and competing gov- 
ernments, and molded by considera- 


tions other than by what is most bene-. 


ficial or least injurious to our eco- 
nomic and social order. 

There is little hope of a durable rev- 
enue system which is scientific and 
equitable in its structure and opéra- 
tion until. there is mobilized an or- 
ganized and informed body of opinion 
powerful enough to overwhelm inertia 
and the pressure of special interests 
and selfish groups. 


PAYMENTS TO VETERANS 


By WRIGHT PATMAN 
Member of Congress (Dem.), from 
Texarkana, Texas 
fn Address at National Encampment of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Louisville, Ky. 

National Banks and Federal Reserve 
Banks can purchase interest-bearing 
tax-exempt bonds from the Govern- 
ment and then redeposit these same 
bonds with the same Government 


and receive new money—currency, — 


sometimes called’ greenbacks—in re- 
turn for the bords deposited. These 
banks also get interest on the bonds 
that they have deposited. In this way 
they get a bonus—a considerable sum 
each year—for putting money into cir- 
culation. 

I challenge any person to give me 
one single logical reason why it is 
fair and right to permit private cor- 
porations to deposit Government bonds 
payable in 1945 and receive new money 
in return for them, and it is not fair 
and right for the veterans of the World 
War to do identically and in the same 
manner the same thing. I also chal- 
lenge any person to give one reason 
why such money issued to veterans 
would be flat money, and money now 
issued to these banks is not fiat money, 
or to give one reason why this money 
will not be just as good in every way. 
as money now in circulation. 


WHY A CENTRAL BANK! 


By ROBERT L. OWEN 
Former United States Senator from 
Oklahoma 


Im Address Explaining Proposal of Sound 
Money League for a Central United 
States Bank | 


The prime and final purposes of a 
central bank should be to fill the gap 
left in the Nation’s credit-money sys- 
tem through the destruction of some 
$20,000,000,000 in bank deposits, and to 
make the buying and debt-paying 
power of the dollar stable. 

This we believe can be worked out 
in such manner that there need be no 
call for the Government’s going into 
the business of commercial lending. 


EFFECT OF CHEAPENING DOLLAR 


By JAMES P. WARBURG 
Vice Chairman, Bank of Manhattan Com- 
pany, New York 
Im Address Before Chicago Council of 
Foreign Relations 

Instead of fostering imports of manu- 
factured goods and raw materials not 
produced in this country, we are 
strangling imports by depreciating our 
currency and at the same time stimu- 
lating the foreign production of agri- 
cultural products by artifically raising 
prices and paying our farmers to pro- 
duce less in this country. As a conse- 
quence we shall probably make per- 
manent the loss of some markets that 
we might otherwise have regained. 

It is, of course, claimed that cur- 
rency depreciation promotes exports. 
But the“advantages gained by any na- 
tion which resorts to this expedient 
are, aS a practical matter, invariably 
offset by retaliatory action on the part 
of other mations, 


are in considerable measure 


charging for its products. 
“Social Security” 

Coming right home to everyone is 
“social security,” a term the President 
used in his address. Here he was refer- 
ring to pensions for elderly people, 
paid out of public funds; insurance 
benefits for those who are out of work, 
usually referred to as unemployment 
insurance; and health insurance. 

The last-named term refers to a 
practice that has made some progress 
abroad, but not much in this country. 
What it amounts to is that by paying 
@ certain sum, say every month, a per- 
son would be entitled to complete 
medical care. 

Mr. Roosevelt also mentioned “com- 
petitive standards.” Here he was refer- 
ring to minimum wages, to bars against 
child labor, to maximum hours of 
work, and to the ways business is con- 
ducted. 

In referring to “heavy, industries,” 
the President had in mind the durable 
products which are used to make the 
things which people buy. The three 
main examples are construction, mak- 
ing of machinery, and mining. 


social status accorded John Bar- 


_leycorn, with full permission to 


destroy lives, debauch the young 
and impoverish the poor, provided 
he helps to balance the budget. 

For the most part, however, each 
week’s News gives me a thrill of 
joy. Viewing it as a nation-wide 
adult course in real politics, avail- 
able to all, I can say in the words 
of the hymn, “This is the way I 
long have sought and mourned be- 
cause I found it not.” 

LUELLA P. HARTLEY. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


Work for the Jobless 
Sir: 


Can you not advocate something . 


for the relief of unemployment? 
How much longer shall there be 
human waste and suffering? There 
is so much intellectual planning; 
will there not be some emotional 
education and planning, whereby 
human needs can be appreciated? 


Chairman, Petroleum 
Labor Policy Board 


The high light of President 
Roosevelt’s radio speech, Sept. 30, 
1934, in the writer’s opinion, is in 
his closing remarks when he says: 

“I am not for a return to that 
definition of liberty under which 
for many years a free people were 
being gradually regimented into 
the service of the privileged few. 
I prefer, and I am sure you prefer, 
that broader definition of liberty 
under which we are moving for- 
ward to greater freedom, to greater 
security, for the average man than 
he has ever known before in the 
history of America.” 

This statement permits of no 
equivocation and indicates clearly 
Roosevelt’s high degree of altruism 
for bettering the condition of all 
the people. His message was to 


the 96 per cent of the American 
people telling them to have hope. 
His message to the 4 per cent, who 
control 80 per cent of the Nation’s 
wealth, was to the effect that such 


the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934 are preventing all rehabilita- 
tion, promotion and expansion, 
without which, of course, there can 
be no return of prosperity. 

All of our great industries have 
been developed through the use of 
private capital. And, now, on ac- 
count of these two Securities Act, 
capital is prohibited from operat- 
ing by most unreasonable restric- 


‘tions and severe penalties. * * * 


Mr. Pecora admits in his article 
that the Securities Act of 1933 con- 
tained “features which were be- 


lieved to be unreasonable or too’ 


rigorous for practical application.” 
In spite of which, in the 1934 Act, 
every possible encouragement to 
capital was stifled that was missed 
in the 1933 Act. 

Mr. Pecora also confesses: “the 
Commission will be guided solely 
by the fundamental desire to 
serve the legitimate interests of 
the investor.” 


To Oversee Nation’s 
Navigation Laws 


In other words— | 


amount of the mortgage, which will go 
into a Government pool with premiums 
from other home-owners. 

The payments are kept well within 
the borrower's capacity to pay. 

What is the purpose of this pool? 

It is designed to build up a fund 
from which dividends will be paid 
back to the home-owners, enabling them 
to pay off their mortgages ‘yefore the 
regular due date. Added to. their 


rigid protection for a few hundred 
thousand: and let many millions 
suffer because of stagnation of 
business recovery. 
Why give so much protection 
that is proving positively criminal, 
to investors in stocks and bonds, 
when no protection (plus the bur- 
den of excessive taxes) is given to 
those who invest their all in a lit- 
tle business of their own, in a farm, 
or in the many other ways that re- 
quire capital investment with the 
risks and labor that they require? 
CHESTER S. WALZ. 
New York, N. Y. 


Deputy Administrator 
of the PWA 


Member, Home 
Loan Bank Board 


—Underwood and Underwood 


DR. GEORGE W. STOCKING 
Began his career as a teacher in the Philippines 
@ and has had experience in his chosen 
field in Europe and in Mexico, 


(GOING about the world on a variety of spe- 

cial work and finally becoming chairman 
of the Petrolum Labor Policy Board is the 
story of the career, so far, of Dr. George Ward 
Stocking. He is an economist whose appoint- 
ment once more brings to the fore the almost 
unbeatable record of Texas as the producer of 
men in important posts in recent years. 

Born in the Lone Star State in 1892, Dr. 
Stocking took degrees at the University of 
Texas at Austin and the Columbia University 
at New York City. His career began with the 
Bureau of Education in the Philippine Islands, 
from which he stepped into the superintend- 
ency of schools in his home town of Clarendon, 
Tex. After serving the geological department 
of the Empire Gas & Fuel Company at Fort 
Worth, Texas, Dr. Stocking jumped across the 
continent to serve on the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont at Burlington, and then back 
to Austin as professor of economics in the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

Dr. Stocking in 1923-4 was an economist 
with the National Industrial Conference Board. 
In 1933 he came to Washington as technical 
advisor to labor on the Petroleum Code, Labor 
Advisory Board, National Recovery Adminis- 
tration. During 1933-34 Dr. Stocking has been 
one of the twenty-odd members of the NRA 
Consumers Advisory Board as well as member 
of the Petroleum Labor Policy Board. The 
other day he became chairman of the latter 
board. 

Meantime, some of the special activities of 
Dr. Stocking have been: Research work in 
Germany on the potash industry; study of eco- 
nomic and political conditions in Europe for 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace; economic analysis of the Mexican oil 


industry, as a Guggenheim Fellow, in 1932, 


—Underwood and Underwood 


JOSEPH B. WEAVER 
With long experience in shipbuilding, he now 
heads two bureaus recently combined in 
the Department of Commerce. 


(WHEN JOSEPH B. WEAVER was Deputy 

Administrator of the NRA in charge of 
the shipping code, he feared the shipping strike 
then raging on the Pacific Coast might spread 
to Eastern ports. So he rushed to New York 
City, asked members of the American Steam- 
ship Owners’ Association to expedite the sign- 
ing of the code for the shipping industry. The 
strike never got a foothold in the East. 


Today Mr. Weaver, marine engineer and ar- 
chitect, is Director of the recently consolidated 
Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat Inspec- 
tion, in the Department of Commerce. He had 
been serving with the NRA as Deputy Admin- 
istrator for shipbuilding and shipping since 
Feb. 1. The two former heads of the consoli- 
dated bureaus, Arthur J. Tyrer and Dickerson 
N. Hoover, continue with the same duties under 
Mr. Weaver. 

Born in Philadelphia in 1880, Mr. Weaver 
graduated from Cornell Uniersity, with special 
mention in Marine Engineering and Naval Ar- 
chitecture. From 1902 to 1917, Mr. Weaver was 
with the Newport News (Va.) Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Company, successively as draftsman. 
assistant to the vice president, superintendent of 
hull construction and general superintendent. 
Later he became vice president and general 
manager of the Harlan and Hollingsworth 
Shipbuilding Co., at Wilmington, Del. In 1917, 
when all the shipbuilding companies controlled 
by the Bethlehem Steel Company were com- 
bined into the Bethelehem Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, Mr. Weaver was general manager of the 


Harlan plant and member of the executive com- c 


mittee to operate shipyards. 

In 1913 Mr. Weaver made a widely quoted 
survey for the Amercan shipbuilders on cém- 
parative costs of construction here and abroad. 


time Contracts. 


MAJOR PHILIP B. FLEMING 
Chosen from Army’s Engineers, he has served 
PWA ever since that organization was set 
up to prime the pump of business. 


EVER since the beginning of the Public 
Works Administration, Major Philip B. 
Fleming has been one of its executives. He was 
an assistant to Deputy Administrator Henry 
M. Waite and when Colonel Waite resigned 
Major Fleming succeeded him and became the 
right arm, so to speak, of Administrator Har- 
old L. Ickes in the PWA. 

Major Fleming won his spurs in a variety of 
assignments that have taken him all over the 
United States and abroad. He is of the Army, 
an officer of the Corps of Engineers, until de- 
tached last year to serve with PWA. His 
duties as Deputy Administrator are to look 
after a mass of executive details and to keep in 
contact with the organization’s force in the 
field. 

A native of Iowa, Major Flething is a grad- 
uate of the United States Military Academy at 
West Point, class of 1911. His stations have 
ranged all over the east and north, as far west 
as the Philippines and as far south as Texas 
and the Panama Canal Zone. Once Major 
Fleming was Director of Drawing at the Army 
Engineer School. In the World War he was 
at Camp Humphreys, Va., Fort Benjamin Har- 
rison, Ind., and Fort Leavenworth, Kans. After 
the war he reverted to the grade of captain and 
became a major in 1920. 

Since 1920 Major Fleming has commanded 
the enlisted Specialist and Vocational Schools 
at Fort Humphreys, has been Chief of the Fi- 
nance Division of the Office of Chief of Engi- 
neers of the Army, a member of the War De- 
partment Board on Contracts and Adjustments, 
and of the Board on Standardizaton of War- 
He also has been senior in- 
structor in military engineering at West Point, 
and assistant to the Sector Engineer in the Mis- 
souri-Mississippi River sector, U. S. A. 


f 


+ 


—Underwood and Underwood. 


DR. HENRY E. HOAGLAND 
Achieved signal success in bringing up to date 
Ohio laws governing thrift and home 
financing institutions. 


UTSTANDING authority on home and 
mortgage finance, Dr. Henry E. Hoagland, 
ef Columbus, Ohio, has just taken office as 
member of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, for a six-year term. He fills the va- 
cancy caused by the expiration of the one-year 
term of Walter H. Newton. The Board’s mem- 
bership is now complete. 

Since 1920 Dr. Hoagland has been professor 
of business finance at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, along with various business and consult- 
ing contacts. During the first part of 1934, he 
was advisor to the Director of Commerce, State 
of Ohio, building up a new building and loan 
code and establishing plans for rehabilitating 
that industry. 

“Ohio has one-seventh of the building and 
loan assets of the country,” he said, “but the 
laws have not kept pace with the development 
of thrift and home-financing institutions.” So 
an Ohio legislature in 48 hours unanimously 
passed seven measures representing building and 
loan legislation he had recommended. 

Last Summer Dr. Hoagland came to Wash- 
ington as Special Advisor to the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board and drafted rules and regu- 
lations for the Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corporation, redrafted those of the 
Federal Savings and Loan Associations, and en- 
gaged in drafting a similar set of rules and reg- 
ulations for the Federal Home Loan banks. 

Born in Illinois in 1885, educated with de- 


grees from the University of Illinois and Co- 


lumbia University, Dr. Hoagland taught eco- 
nomics at the former institution and served 
with the New York State Industrial Commis- 
sion and the Federal Industrial Relations Com- 
mission. For three years he was in New York 
City as chief of the Division of Statistics, Pub- 
lic Service Commission, First District. 


acceleration in the flow of money into 
the home mortgage market. 4 


Q —DOES the phrase “alterations, 
* repairs, or improvements,” as 
used in the National Housing Act, ine 
clude alterations, repairs and ime 
provements already begun, but not yet 
completed? 

A.—Section 2 of the National Hous- 
ing Act is designed to stimulate new 
activity in improving real property, 
and is not intended as a means of 
liquidating obligations incurred for ale 
teration, repair and remodeling work 
begun prior to the effective date of its 
operation. This regulation should 
therefore be interpreted ,as meaning 
that the proceeds of the note must be 
used in payment for alterations, re- 
pairs or improvements on real property 
begun after August 1, 1934. 


Q.—Is a veteran entitled to prefers 
ence on public works and roads jobs? 
men with dependentg 
where qualified are entitled to prefere 
ence in accordance with title II, sec- 
tion 206, subsection (4) of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. 
© 
Q.—What is the 1935 permitted 
wheat acreage under the AAA? 
A.—The permitted acreage is 90 per 
cent of the average acreage shown on 
she producer’s notice of acceptance or 
90 per cent of the base acreage ap- 
proved by the county allotment come 
mittee consistent: with the producer's 
regular crop-rotation practice. 
+ + 


Q.—Is a man who has taken out his 
first naturalization papers eligible for a 
CCC camp? : 

A.—No. The man must be a citizen 
of the United States by birth or by 
completed naturalization. 

+ + 


Q.—Do all banks have deposit ine 
surance? 

A.—All banks which are membe 
the Federal Reserve 
cludes all national banks in the United 
States and some State banks—were re- 
quired by law to join the Temporary 
Federal Deposit Insurance Fund. State 
banks not members of the Federal Re- 
serve System were free to apply for ine 
surance or not as they chose. The 


great majority of them are now ine 
sured. 


+ + 
Q.—Did the NRA decrease unemploy- 
ment? 

A.—Donal Richberg, executiy 
retary of the Executive Council 
report says: “Reliable figures indi- 
cate that 40,180,000 persons were eme- 
ployed in the United States in June 
1934, an increase of 4,120,000 over the 
low figure of March, 1933, and an in- 
crease of 2,320,000 over June, 1933. 
The latter increase is mainly due to 
shortening of hours under NRA codes. 

+ 


+ 

Q.—How is the Federal Reserve 
Board’ constituted? 

A.—It consists of eight members. of 
whom two—the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Comptroller of the Cure 
rency—are members ex-officio, and six 


are appointed by the President of the 
United States. 
+ + 

Q.—Who decides who gets relief? 
A.—Local public relief agencies, after 
investigating the needs of the appli- 
cant. Local public relief agencies 
operate in the States under the super- 
Vision of State relief administrations. 
The Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration grants Federal money to the 
States. The Federal money reaches 
the needy individual or family through 
these local agencies. 

+ + 

Q.—Where may contractors receivé 
information relative to PWA regula- 
tions? 

A.—They may receive information 
‘rom the offices of the State engineer 
for the PWA in their State. 
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The How and Wh y GEN. JOHNSON’S LAST NRA ROUNDUP 
Of the NRA 1 in Views It as One of Great Social ‘Simmel 


Its New Phase 


Donald Richberg Explains | 


Its Business and Labor Workers who had helped him make Amer- | 


Policies; Work of the. 
New Boards | 


By DONALD R. RICHBERG 


Executive Director of the National 
Emergency Council 


What about the NRA? In the first. 
place I would iike once more, if I can, 4 
try to make clear that under the new set- | 
up the National Industrial Recovery Board | 
is the Board of administration and is re- 
sponsible directly to the President, exercis- | 
Ying all the powers previously exercised by 
the single Administrator and that there 
is not between the Board and the Presi- 
dent this Industrial Emergency Committee 
of which I happen to be Director. 

If you chart the administration it pro- 
ceeds from the President to the National 
Industrial Recovery Board just as formerly 
power and authority proceeded from the 
President to the Administrator. The 
functions of this committee of which I 
happen to be director are advisory to the 
President and of a coordinating variety 
so far as any executive action is con- 
cerned. 

In other words, under this set-up this 
Industrial Emergency Committee is not 
going torun the NRA. The. NRA is going 
to be run by *‘hé National Industrial Re- 
covery Board similarly to the way in which 
it was previously administered by Gen- 
eral Johnson. I think it is paying par- 
ticular tribute to General Johnson, that 
it was necessary in the judgment of the 
President to name a Board of seven men 
to take his place. But I think it would 
be going too far to say that it would be 
desirable to have a Board of seven and 
another Board of six functioning in the 
same set-up. 


HOW NEW BOARD WILL FUNCTION 


The question of policies and develop- 
ment of policies will proceed under the 
mew arrangement as in the past, by the 
Board which is charged with the re- 
sponsibility for NRA discussing and work- 
ing out necessary administrative policies, 
taking them up with the President where 
they are of sufficient importance, getting 
Presidential approval just as General 
Johnson did, and proceeding to put them 
into effect. 

Now it is entirely possible that in many 
instances those policies may affect not 
only the NRA, but the entire Government 
set-up, and may specifically affect the 
operation of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, or Public Works, or Federal Relief, 
or the activitigs of the Labor Department, 
in the mediation settlement of labor dis- 
putes. In such instances it is highly prob- 
able that the President will refer these 
matters: for consideration and further 
recommendation to the Industrial Emer- 
gency Committee on which, as one of the 
members, sits the chairman of the new 
Recovery Board, so that that committee 
will then be able to function in an ad- 
visory capacity and at the same time 
bring together the coordination of the 
ideas and policies of all the agencies that 
may be affected. 

I just saw (sent me kindly by a friend 
from Chicago) the headline of a Chicago 
paper greeting the new organization of 
NRA, which read in a banner: “Radicals 
Given NRA Control; Richberg Czar.” Now 
that is just pernicious nonsense, that is 
all. 


EXPERIENCED PERSONNEL 


That is not the method, and with all 
due regards to the feelings of those who 
want to make such characterizations, it 
is not a fair characterization of the type 
of control. As a matter of fact, I want 
to say, just as my own opinion, that I 
think this new Recovery Board is about 
as fine a representative group to take 
administrative control of .this situation 
as could be brought together. 

They have all had experience in the 
NRA for months. In other words, they 
will proceed not on the basis of learning 
something new but on the ‘basis of ex- 
perience. They are men of sound judg- 
ment and of deliberative quality. They 
represent to some extent different points 
of view, different approaches to the prob- 
lems, which is highly desirable and nec- 
essary to get a balanced, intelligent judg- 
ment. But I want to say that I know 
them well and there is not a man on 
that group who is convinced that he 
knows how to save the world. That is 
@ very desirable thing. And there is not 
@ man on that group who is unwilling to 
give a fair trial to a soundly devised pro- 
gram regardless of any previous condition 
of mental servitude. 


INTOLERANT PARTISANS 


I look forward to the development ot 
NRA and. its administration under this 
Board with a great deal of hope and 
confidence that it will inspire confidence 
and assurance in all those concerned the 
longer ‘it is on the job. The men and 
the organizations who are most likely to 
wreck the NRA and all the good of its 
program, as far as they possibly can, are 
the intolerant partisans on both sides of 
the picture: those business men who want 
the Government to support them but do 
not want to give any support in ex- 
change, and those labor leaders who want 
their organizations supported more or 
less by the Government and then demand 
that they be left entirely free from any 
obligation to support the Government. 
Those groups on each side want only par- 
tisan public officers and they are rather 
prone to denounce any fairminded public 
official who simply does not regard him- 
self as a partisan or regard his job as a 
tool of some special interest; and yet such 
a work as that which the NRA is doing 
can only be carried on by*those who do 
have that approach to the job. 

I think there is a very good example of 
the difficulties brought about by the 
exercise of partisanship in the continuing 
controversy which we have had over the 
application of section 7a of the Recovery 
Act. 

Now that section is a perfectly clear 
statement of a principle so sound that it 
has not only been written into our law 
over and over again, but has been sus- 
tained by the highest fourts of the coun- 
try over and over again. Yet from the be- 
ginning it has been the effort of extrem- 
ists from both groups to draw the thing 
apart and distort it into something that, 
in some way, was a club in favor of the 
interests of one group as opposed to the 
intere .s of another. That is the reason 
we have had so much difficulty with it in 
NRA. Every time any interpretation was 
made, if it was right square down the 
middle, it would not satisfy both ee 


of power, stayed on in the office that pro- | 


vided the setting for so much of the New occurred the most genuinely touching 
Deal's history. When he left, Oct. 4, it! 


last words of Madame Butterfly engraved 
on the haft of her Samurai dagger ex- 
press my philosophy about this whole 
business: ‘Con onor muori chi non puo 
serbar ‘ita con onore.’ Which to those 
who know Mussolini only as a shining 
name vn ans roughly. ‘To die with honor 
when you can no longer live with honor’.” 


For his successors General Johnson had 
praise. 


“The present form of organization,” he 


said, “is best suited to the new task be- his eyes. All he could say was: “God 
fore you. You have been given an admin-| bless you,” and then he strode back into 
istrative board of the highest calibre. This | the ranks of a prosaic citizenry. 
reorganization was a necessary step anc a! He had intended to say: “The Lord 
good step.” bless thee and keep thee. The Lord mike 

When he had expressed himself, the his 
gruff general faced his army of workers ‘countenance upon thee and give’ thee 
t& take leave. 


peace.” 
“And now it is time to go,” he said From now on, newspapermen sadly ad- 
He had his final words written, but! mit, Washington is to be a much less cole 


emotion was too great. Tears camc to orful place. 


the staff felt a deep personal attachment 
to the hard-boiled cavalry officer, who was 
so emotional and kind hearted under his 
po exterior. What he would say might 
affect the course of the new administra- 
tors. 
General Johnson faced his former co- 
workers in a Commerce building audi- 
torium that was packed to the doors and 
beyond. He was back in his place on ———— | 
the platform from which he directed 3 
drive to place all of industry under a) 
system of self-government. But instead 
of telling steel magnates, or coal barons, 


or oil kings what to do, he new was say- | T O O U r I 5 6 | 


ing a last word to the people who had | : ! 


aided him in his triumphs. New Readers This Week— 


In History of the World 


EN. HUGH JOHNSON this past week, merly carried on the broad Johnson shoul- 
lingered over his farewell to NRA. A ders. His personal “baby” had been 
ful goodbye, spoken Oct. 1 to the 2,000| turned over to foster parents for rearing. 
And, almost within earshot the new 
ica Blue Eagle conscious, could not be | parents were arguing, discussing, ques- 
final. tioning in their search for a new method 
Hundreds wanted to say a personal fare- of NRA upbringing. 

well. Other hundreds wanted an auto- Leaving with General Johnson is Miss 
graphed copy of that final address. So Frances Robinson, his administrative as- 
General Johnson, out of service, shorn sistant. 


As a prelude to final leave taking, there 


No old officials and no new officials stood | 
with him. Cameramen were backed away | 
until after the talk, and newspapermen | 
had to be contented with one iittle desk. 

Those who had come thinking that 
General Johnson might unburden him- 
self of grievances were disappointed. In- 
stead he had only praise for the Pres- 
ident and for the men who were to take 
his place. For NRA he spoke in superla- 
tives. 

“You can treasure in your hearts,” he 
told the employes, “your part in as great 
a social advance as has occurred on this 
earth since a gaunt and dusty Jew in 
Palestine declared, as a new principle in 
human relationship, “The Kingdom of | 
Heaven is within you,” the Sermon on the 
Mount, and the Golden Rule.” 


A FORESEEN ENDING 


Or again: 

“In one short year, under the leader- 
ship of our inspired President, you have 
done more for those who are weary and 
heavy laden than all of the militant or- 
ganizations for social conflict that have 
existed in this or any other country since 
the beginning of time.” 

Of himself he had this to say: 

“Be it ever remembered that I entered 
this task with the expressed prediction 
that in my concept of how it must be} 
done it would destroy the man who tried 
it. I said I was as a man mounting the 
guillotine on the hair-breadth risk that 
the axe would not work. 

“T said it would be red fire in the be- 
ginning and dead cats and oblivion in 
the end. I undertook it with that under- 
standing und, therefore, I have no com- 
plaint and am entitled to no sympathy 
on the result.” 

Then, dramatically, he said this: 

“This devoted cause is greater than one 
man or any group of men. It is a myth 
that any man on earth is indispensible 
to any cause or thing. Very often the 
crucifixion of a man means more to the 
thing he is trying to do than all his living 
efforts. 

“And. even if that were not true, the|! 


scene that the New Deal has offered 
Washington. General Johnson, on Mon- 
day, had come to say good-bye. He had 
been maneuvered out of his job. 
Hundreds of NRA workers wondered 
how he would react. This had been so 
-much of a one-man show that most of 


was with a promise to be back again. 
To’ add poignancy to an emotional 
scene, almost next door to the retiring 
administrator the new administrative 
board of seven was assembled. Those were 
the men who would take over duties for- 


The United States News is presented in news- 
paper form because speed is essential in getting 
the paper to you over the week-end and with- 
out the loss of time, which would be made nec- 
essary by publishing on coated paper and in 

‘magazine form. 


AFTER THE BATTLE IS OVER 


But you will note that nevertheless the arti- 
cles in The United States News are prepared 
with magazine perspective. For they not only 
are written with an idea of explaining what has" 
happened but what is the true significance and 
meaning of current developments. 


Circulation Department 


States News 


Washington, D. C. 


—Wide World Photo 
His work done, General Johnson disposes of a few loose ends and 
prepares to leave NRA for private life, giving way to two boards, ad- 
ministrative and policy. 
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Luckies use the finest tobaccos—only the 
clean center leaves—these are the mildest 
leaves—they cost more—they taste better. 


“Tt’s toasted”’ 


Copyright 1204, The American Tobaceo Compang. 


[Continued on Page 14, Column 1.] 


V vous throat protection— against irritation—against cough 
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Life 


Capital 


Jottings in a Reporter's 


Notebook 


F American Minister Ruth Bryan 
Owen doesn’t watch out, half of 
Washington will be hotfooting it to 
Greenland. Only, as the American 
Minister to Denmark is kept busy 
explaining, nobody can get into 
Greenland as a tourist; the visitor 
must be a scientist, artist or what- 
not. That is how carefully Denmark 
protects the Eskimo population from 
the bad phases of civilization while 
endowing it with the good. 

“There isn’t a jail in Greenland,” 
explained the Great Commoner's 
daughter, looking very distinguished 
in the black and white ensemble 
with the black tricorne hat that set 
off her gray hair, heavy dark eye- 
brows and dark eyes. She was a 
guest at the First Lady’’s first press 
conference of the season, held in 
the state dining room at the White 
House where a night or so before 
Mrs. Owen had celebrated her 49th 
birthday. 

x 

NE souvenir of the Greenland trip 
en route to the United States 
was a seagull carved from walrus 
tusk, worn as a brooch at the Min- 
ister’s throat. This was a present 
from- an Eskimo god child, Ruth 
Holm. whose christening Mrs. Owen 
attended: . Little Ruth will grow up 
in a land as long one way as from 
the Gulf to Canada, yet inhabited 
only on its rim. The interior is 
300,000 square miles of ice. Even the 
wood for the churches has been 

brought from Denmark. 


ie IS a little bewildering to pick 

one’s way around the White 
House just now. The Red and Blue 
Rooms are full of desks at which 
typewriters clatter busily. Mrs. 
Roosevelt is holding her press con- 
ferences in the walnut paneled 
state dining room “because it’s so 
hard to get upstairs.” The state 
dining room, in fact, is the only 
room left for White House functions 
which consequently will be small 
and rather informal until the com- 
pletion of the new Executive Of- 


fices makes room again for the big 
formal parties. 
| * 


HE average  lady-of-the-house 
would be distraught by the noise 
of hammers outside and the rush of 
full-time business offices inside her 
home. Just where and when the 
Roosevelts find a corner or a mo- 


ment to themselves in‘the Executive 


Mansion these days is a problem. 
Yet Mrs. Roosevelt, in filmy gray, 
looked and sounded unperturbed as 
she said the White House would be 
“entirely utilitarian” for the next 
few weeks, perhaps until the first of 
December or January. 

“TI don’t like it .so formal,” she 
smiled at the newspaper conference 
perched on gold chairs, while she 
herself occupied a great, carved 
seat that belonged to the oval state 
table shoved back against the South 
window, “I like it much better on 
the floor.’ Half the newspaper 
women sit crosslegged on the rug 
in the small West corridor room 
where the conferences are usually 
held. 

x** * 
REETING each visitor with a 
heandshake, the First Lady 
proceeded to tell what a “grand 
time” she had this Summer. “Real- 
ly, perfectly grand,” she repeated. 
“I didn’t have to do anything I had 
to, only what I wanted to.” This 
phase of the vacation includéd a trip 
to Yosemite, twenty-five nights in 
a sleeping-bag on the High Sierras, 
and a visit to Crater Lake—the blue 
of which “the Mediterranean can’t 
begin to match.” 
* 
| ER 9,000 miles ot journeys round- 
about the country also brought 
the discovery of a place in North 
Carolina where the mountaineers, in 
a sort of cooperative organization, 
are doing “exquisite wood carving” 
such as Mrs. Roosevelt had not seen 
since she was in Italy. The journeys 
also brought out the fact. that people 
in the West and Middle West ap- 
pear to have more ideas for projects 
to help their communities through 
the depression than people in the 
East. Particularly in the West, too, 
Mrs. Roosevelt had observed “a 
much more helpful attitude” than 
was apparent about a year ago. 
* 


x * 
ROOSEVELT’s mail, 


which 
fell off during the Summer, 
is picking rapidly. Letters 


come from old and young, on every 
subject. 

“Everyone who thinks he can’t 
reach the President tries me, you 
see,” Mrs. Roosevelt explained, “but 
whether sent to him direct or 
through me, it won’t, of course, reach 
the President except through the 
regular channels.” She added: “My 
mail is almost exclusively from peo- 
ple who something.” 

JNCIDENTALLY, last week, 

Mrs. Roosevelt made plans to visit 
the Federal Experimental Commun- 
ity at Reedsville, West Virginia, 
where she will be accompanied by, 
Mrs. Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Mrs. 
Henry Goddard Leach of New York 
and Candidate - for - State - Senate 
Gertrude Ely of Swarthmore, Penn- 
sylvania. She spoke to—among 
others—the National Council of 
Catholic Women and the National 
Recreation Congress, which invited 
Sistie and Buzzie (now returned to 


Tobacco Executive Also ‘Ts 


a, a Reputation for 


Being Fair-minded 
In His Actions 


| AND who, asks Mr. Average Citi- 

zen, unacquainted with the 
roster of Big Business which fre- 
quently advertises its products more 
widely than the personalities be- 
hind them, is S. Clay Williams, new 
Chairman of NIRB—National In- 
dustrial Recovery Board? 

He is, first, Samuel Clay Williams, 
son of Thomas Jefferson Williams, 
of North Carolina, and former pres- 
ident of the R. J. Reynolds (walk- 
a-mile-for-one) Tobacco Company. 
And, more important, he is one of 
the two “buts” in the plaint that 
members of this new regulatory 
agency of business, “all but” Mr. 
Williams (and Mr. Whiteside of Dun 
& Bradstreet) were men of no busi- 
ness experience. For Mr. Williams, 


the White House with Mrs. Anna 
Dall) to a performance of “Alice in 
Wonderland.” 
x * 
LUGGING the joints is what 
they’re doing with all that steel 
scaffold and bevy of worknren at the 
Washington Monument. 

“Some of the lime mortar has been 
there a hundred years, some of it 
more than fifty,” says John'L. Nagle, 
assistant chief engineer of the Na- 
tional Park Service, Department of 
the Interior. “The monument has 
stood up remarkably well consider- 
its age. But water has seeped into 
the joints between the stones and 
the repair work is the main thing. 
Washing the Monument is only in- 
cidental.”’ 

Nevertheless, washing Washington 
Monument is part of the job. The 
great monolith will be cleaned with 
soap, water and scrubbing brushes 
and while the deeper stains won’t 
come off, the surface dirt will. The 
cost for repairs and shampoo has 
been fixed at $82,800. A lkewer bid 
Was received, but the bidder finally 
announced that he couldn’t do the 
work at the price he had quoted. 

x * 

\V ORKMEN report that they can- 

not labor upon the Monument, 
now that the scaffolds have reached 
the top, more than two hours with- 
out a rest. Seems they get high 
blood pressure, evidenced by swollen 
veins in foreheads and hands, from 
looking down. They say steeple- 
jacks—looking up most of the 
lime—can get along with less dis- 
comfort. Lately, when the seaffold 
Climbed up and up, several of the 


men quit because the height made 
them dizzy. 
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town of Mooresville, N. C., 


though a lawyer by profession, has 
every right to call himself a manu- 
facturer. 

Lest those among you, including 
members of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, for instance, grow 
restive over this none-too-soft im- 
peachment, let us hasten to set 
forth his qualifications for serving 
on the group that is to fill the 
roomy brogans so recently vacated 
by General Johnson—qualifications 
set forth by no less an authority 
and no more a conservative than 
Donald Richberg, lord high execu- 
tive counsellor, himself. 

According to Mr. Richberg, Mr. 
Williams, along with the other 
members of the new NRA board, 
including fellow-member and once 
severest critic, Sidney Hillman, is a 
man of sound judgment, a man of 
NRA experience, a man with a de- 
liberative mind, a man capable of 
giving trial to any sound doctrine 
regardless of his previous condition 
of mental servitude. 


Schooled in Law 


And in Business 


And what, you naturally ask at 
this juncture, is Mr. S. Clay Wil- 
liams’ “previous cond¥tion of men- 
tal servitude?” The answer is, 
mostly the law. Born in the little 
in 1884, 
and the son of a former member of 
the State Legislature, he had an 
early, if vicarious, taste of govern- 
ment and, environmentally, of busi- 
ness as well, for his father was a 
business man, too. Young Williams 
finished the public schools of his 
community and went to Davidson 
College, the same Presbyterian in- 
stitution honored as providing the 
first Pierian quaffs to Woodrow 
Wilson. Here he managed to set a 
very good scholastic record and 
also play a very good game of foot- 
ball. 

When he had his diploma he 
moved on to the law. school of the 
University of Virginia and contin- 
ued his excellent record in class 
room and on the gridiron. In 1908 
he was graduated; two years later 
he was married and was admitted 
to the bar. 

He then removed to Greensboro 
and practiced there for four years, 
building up an excellent reputation 
in his profession. In 1914, as mem- 
ber of the firm of Brooks, Sap and 
Williams, his experience was in- 
creased by a type of practice which 
brought him in greater and greater 
contact with business and he began 
to develop an executive agility that 
Was recognized and brought him 
three years later to Winston-Salem 
as member of the legal staff of the 
Reynolds company. He rose rapidly 
to assistant, and then general coun- 


sel, vice-president, and finally, 
president of the company. 

But his greatest achievements, 
according to his colleagues, were 
within his own business. During his 
regime many changes of policy were 
inaugurated which tended toward 
less friction among competitors and 
likewise between his organization 
and its employes. His friends don’t 
like to classify him as a “liberal,” 
but they credit him with getting 
his company out of the “unfair” 
column in which organized labor had 


placed it and carrying on so that 


there was little lack of harmony af- 
ter he took office. During the de- 
pression it was said that all salaries 
and wages were “frozen” and con- 
tinued without reduction—and divi- 
dends weren’t reduced, either. 
Eliminated Friction 
With Employes 

Mr. Williams never held public of- 
fice. He was born in a county that 
was solidly®Republican, but he has 
always been just as solidly Demo- 
cratic and has been active in his 
party in the State. While he had 
been well known in New York busi- 
ness and financial circles, it was not 
until 1933 that he stepped into the 
national picture. It was in March 
of that year that President Roose- 
velt named him a member of the 
National Labor Board. Despite his 
company’s ‘earlier troubles with la- 
bor, he was generally acknowledged 
as fair in his activities in this tri- 
bunal and was later elected vice- 
chairman, and during the period 
when Chairman Wagner’s Senatorial 
duties took him away from the board 
meetings Mr. Williams presided, 
still to the apparent satisfaction of 
all concerned. This, indeed, is a 
tribute to the man, since his in- 
dustry—cigarettes—has been in al- 
most continuous hot water with or- 
ganized labor and still remains 
without a code. 


Aided in Planning 
For Industry 


A year ago last August, it will be 
remembered, Secretary of Commerce 
Roper set up a board of fifty-eight 
industrialists who were supposed to 
concern themselves with long-time 
planning for industry. Mr. Wil- 
liams was chosen as a member of 
this body. What his accomplish- 
ments were in this field are hard to 
state, since the board’s achieve- 
ments, whatever they may have 
been, were largely dwarfed by the 
greater activities of the codes. How- 
ever, Mr. Williams was soon deep in 
these more exacting duties—code- 
making. Meanwhile he resigned the 
presidency of his company to take 
the vice-chairmanship of its execu- 
tive committee. He was now spend- 


ing practically all his time in Wash- 
ington, as he has ever since. 


It soon became evident that he 
was an outstanding figure among 
the representatives of the cigarette 
industry, and his competitors, now 
in the midst of their negotiations 
for a code, chose him to speak for 
the industry, and he was soon busy 
with continued and active contact 
with both the NRA and the AAA, 
since the latter also had, at that 


time, a hand in matters, affecting to- © 


bacco raisers. 


Then the Government called upon 
him to serve in another capacity. 
He was named to a place on the 
NRA’s Advisory Board and when his 
time expired last March he was 
held over, with four others, to par- 
ticipate in the mass meeting of 
codes which developed, as may be 
recalled more brickbats than bou- 
quets for the poor old Eagle. How- 
ever, the chief good, distilled from 
the free-for-all, or at least one con- 
crete development, was the forma- 
tion of a committee of twelve to 
work out a system of shorter hours 
and more pay in the consumer in- 
dustries. Mr. Williams was again 
Selected, another tribute to his 
“fair-mindedness,” since he has al- 
ready gone on record against the 
thirty-hour week, which was one of 
the shibboleths of the moment. 


Commands Respect 
Of Opposing Parties 

And that seems to be the inter- 
esting thing about this man who is 
to preside over the tight little group 
that is expected! to conjure the 
flames of discontent which inciner- 
ated the Blue Eagle of yesterday 
that the bird may rise again, like 
Phoenix, from its own ashes. Inter- 
esting because, despite his labels of 
conservatism, his frank expressions 
when he was arguing the code, his 
satisfactory record on the Labor 
Board, despite the unions’ previous 
complaints, Mr. Williams still is able 
to command the respect of his col- 
leagues of openly opposing views. 
The President, it is true, selected 
him as member of the NRA Board, 
but he was elected chairman by his 
peers, sic, a business and financial 
investigator (Mr. Whiteside), a la- 
bor leader (Sidney Hillman), and 
two professors (Leon Marshall, a 
professor at Johns Hopkins, and 
Walton Hamilton,.of Yale.) 

At this point, having carefully 
limned the practical side of Mr. 
Williams’ career, it may be safe to 
Say Without fear of waking the 
prejudices of the brain-trust buster, 
that Mr. Williams is also a member 
of that dread and mystic organiza- 
tion so many of whose members 


\ 


HARRIS & EWING 


Stock Breeder 


+ 


Gained Prominence 


Through His Busi- 


ness Acumen 


have insinuated themselves into the 
New Deal—Phi Beta Kappa. 

And, for the agricultural vote— 
he is a cattle and sheep breeder, 
too. That is his chief diversion and 
one that, judged by the prizes he 
has won, is a successful one. 

Most of the people who know S. 
Clay Williams like him very much. 
He isn’t easy to find, but when dis- 
covered is affable and entertaining. 
Newspaper men still relate with 
what enthusiasm and _ persuasive- 
ness he would talk of his schemes 
to lower the tax on cigarettes and 
still increase the revenue. He as- 
sured the Government, and ob- 
tained the backing of many Con- 
gressmen, even those who had no 
particular reason for pleasing so 
mighty a constituent, that an in- 
finitesimal reduction in the tax, 
matched by a similar infinitesimal 
reduction in the profits, to which 
the manufacturers would agree, 
would so increase sales that more, 
instead of less, revenue would flow 
into the Treasury. 


Has Deep Knowledge 
Of His Industry 

If this big, quiet, and pleasing 
gentleman from North Carolina can 
continue to assuage the uncertain- 
ties of labor as well as he has in 
the past and can continue to con- 
vince labor of his fair-mindedness 
as he has sirfte he has been in 
Washington, and can continue to 


assure the employers of his sound- . 


ness and business acumen.as thor- 
oughly as he has his board of direc- 
tors, there should, indeed, be hope 
for the Blue Eagle on its new flight. 

If you want to know what he 
thinks of the NRA, here it is in his 
own words: 

“I do not see how anyone who 
will look carefully at the facts,” 
he says, “will fail to realize that the 
NRA movement has made a very 
definite contribution, whether 
viewed as a relief measure or as a 
recovery measure. 

“The provisions of the NRA guar- 
anteeing the worker freedom from 
coercion in one direction and from 
restriction or penalty in the other 
direction, are but recognition of 
what so many of us long regarded 
as the proper relation between em- 
ployer and employe and should, in 
the end, bring about a more com- 
Picle cooperation and a better co- 
Operation—to the advantage of both 
employer and employe. Fundamen- 
tally, their interests are closer to- 
gether.” 


Devising a Policy 
For Control Over 
Tratfie in Skies 


Three Separate Inquiries 
Cover Air and Ocean Mail 
As Well As General Avia- 
tion Study 


Every kind of traffic in the sky is under 
investigation by Federal agencies. 

A national policy toward the whole em- 
pire of the air is being worked out by the 
Federal Aviation Commission to guide 
Congress at its coming session. Air mail 
pay, across continent and overseas, ‘ig 
again under fire by the Post Office De- 
partment. The Interstate Commerce Come 
mission is taking a controverted jurisdic- 
tion over what constitutes fair rates. 

Out of these hearings are arising pice 
dures of what the future may develop, 
Fast passenger and mail lines across the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, floating air- 
dromes anchored in the seas to safee 
guard long-distance hoppers, huge trans- 
ports for peace and war, dirigibles con- 
vertible into war scouts, the perennial 
story,of a Japanese menace as a basis for 
building of planes with long-range cruis- 
ing capacity, an ultimate Department of 
Aviation, or a permanent Federal Avia- 
tion Commission. 


AIR MAIL PAY CONTROVERSY 


When the smoke from the air mail 
eruption began to lift last Spring, the 
Post Office Department found it was get- 
ting what it wanted—lower rates for fly- 
ing the mail. 

Far below previous rates were those 
offered by airlines anxious to land Gov- 
ernment contracts; but now a new side 
to the rate question is getting official 
study. It is this: | 

Did small operators who bid in at low 
rates, after old contracts had been can- 
celed and the Army had been flying the 
mail, expect te get better rates later on 
which would make up for losses? 

And, if so, is there any chance of get- 
ting better rates? No, says the Post Office 
Department, answering the second ques- 
tion. Any changes will be downward. Not 
only that. but larger air mail carriers who 
feel the independents are a thorn in the 
side of the aviation industry, will oppose 
any changes which might help out little 
fellows who grabbed choice contracts at 
cheap rates while the grabbing was good. 


QUESTION OF AUTHORITY 


A delicate question of Federal authority 
is tied up in the air mail situation. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission is hold- 
ing hearings on air mail, under mandate 
from Congress to fix and determine fair 
and reasonable rates for transporting 
mail through the skies. 

The Post Office Department denies the 
ICC’s power to do any more than investi- 
gate and to set maximum rates. 

Karl A. Crowley, Solicitor for the Post 
Office Department, argued the present air 
mail contracts are binding on all parties 
and can not be altered until they termi- 
nate and the Postmaster General can ex- 
tend them indefinitely; that Congress gave 
the Interstate Commerce Commission au- 
thority only to fix the maximum rates 
the Post Office Department may pay upon 
awarding new contracts, without affecting 
at all the present contracts, at least where 
the contract rate is lower than the max- 
imum. 


OLD LINES’ PLAINTS 


Established operators, 
bidders, contehd that these independents 
entered the fleld with inferior equipment, 
both in airplanes and landing flelds, with 
inexperienced and incompetent personnel, 
and possibly in ignorance of the rigid re- 
quirements of the postal service and the 
demands of the pubiic for an adequate 
passenger service. 

The independent contractor has made 
known his desire to obtain a readjustment 
of compensation on the score that he is 
operating at a loss because he cannot 
obtain the passenger trade and because 
the postal regulations increase his costs. 
He wants compensation that would pro- 
vide profit which would justify an outlay 
of capital for a modern air fleet and bet- 
ter landing facilities. 

But the old-line operators say any such 
readjustment to provide higher compen- 
sation would be unfair to the competitive 
bidders who lost the contract and would 
further dislocate the civil aviation in- 
dustry. 


GENERAL AVIATION SURVEY 


Airmail pay controversy cropped out at 
the hearings of the Federal Aviation Com- 
mission, which must outline a proposed 
national policy toward all air matters, 
Ernest R. Breech, president, North Amer- 
ican Aviation, Inc., holding company for 
several airmail contractors, recommended 
elimination of competitive bidding for 
airmail and authority to the Post Office 
Department to put mail on air lines in 
same way in which mail is carried on 
railroads. 

He favored a graduated airmail pay, 
diminishing as. volume of business in- 
creased, predicted airmail lines would be 
self-supporting within five vears, but sug- 
gested outright direct Government sub- 
of private and Government boards. 


A REGULATORY PLAN 


Lester D. Seymour, president of Amer- 
ican Airlines, Inc., recommended a perma- 
nent Federal Aviation Commission to reg- 
ulate commercial air transport operations, 

C. B. Munro, president, Pennsylvania 
| Airlines and Transport Co., testified that 
_ the Black-McKellar Airmail Act is “une 
| fair, contradictory and discriminatory.” 

Stanley C. Kennedy, president, Inter- 
island Airways, Honolulu, suggested estab- 
lishment of airlines from San Francisco to 
Hawaii, with future extensions to the Far 
East and the South Pacific, and urged 
that a dirigible or airplane line across the 
Pacific would strengthen national defense. 

Immediate construction of a powerful 
war fleet of dirigibles and building of Gov- 
ernment airplanes of cruising capacity of 
6,000 to 8,000 miles, so as to be able, if 
necessary, to attack Japan just as the 
British planes are built with a view to 
trouble in Europe, were recommended to 
the Federal Aviation Commission by Brig, 
Gen. William Mitchell (retired). 

General Mitchell is a former Army avi- 
ation director. He reiterated criticism of 
Army policies. Present bombing planes 
are useless, he said, adding that they 
should have an altitude range of 35,000 
feet to enable them to operate when in- 
visible to the enemy. He recommended 
unification of all Federal aviation activi- 
ties. 


PLANES IN WAR 

Airplanes in future wars may burn up 
cities by focusing giant lenses on the sun's 
rays at high altitudes, may fire small can- 
non from the air, may pick up and drop 
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CHILD WELFARE 


Story on the Label; Keeping Limber With _ 
A Canned Food Issue’ The Advancing Years 


Rice in Varied Hues 
Teaching Finance _ To Fit Color Scheme 


And Auto Driving | ap in all colors of the rainbow is the 
In Publie School 


| 
| Advisers Demand Enlighten- Proper Diet Should Insure 


| ment of Consumers _ Young Bones in Old Bodies 
FFICIAL echoes of a critical nature. a baie and improved control of diet may 
den 


> 


tables. You can expect to eat green, blue 
Although snowy-white rice continues to 
be favored by the food experts, women 
Courses in How to Handle a 
Car Offer Hope for Added 
Road Safety; An Attack 
On ‘Financial Illiteracy’ 


HE high school graduate’s diploma 

may in the future represent passing 
grades in safe automobile driving in ad- 
dition to mathematics, history, languages 
and cciences. 


Not only that, but the diploma may 
mean that the young graduate knows 
something about money and finance. A 
large number of people :come under the 
grading of “financial illiterates.” 

Aroused by the increasing seriousness 
of the automobile accident situation, edu- 
cators, traffic specialists and chiefs of po- 
lice met recently. The result—a move- 
ment to place safe driving instruction in 
the curriculum ef America’s secondary 
schools. 

The first conference bud to blossom was 
a pamphlet called “Good Driving—A Man- 
ual for the High Schools” and published 
by the Education Division of the National 
Safety Council. 

With modern safety devices on every 
hand, recent figures show that practi- 
cally every person who has reached the 
age of 30 has had at least one narrow 
escape by accident. If everybody has a 
serious accident scare before 30 years of 


seeking to match or harmonize food with 
table lines, chinaware, or floral decora- 


tions, have hit on the idea of coloring. 


rice—a bright idea to say the least! 
Attempts to color the 


oil her rice in colored water to achieve 
the desired effect. 


rate grains. 


for Economic Education, a non-profit or- 
ganization. 


The Brookline course begins with the | 
first day in the first grade and continues 
in high | 


through the freshman year 
school. After that it is optional. 
Scientific training rather than luck is 


the method by which the educators, traf-— 
fic specialists and police chiefs would put > 
& more careful and competent genera-| 
tion of drivers on the streets and high-' ; 

derily, “the Lieutenant Hines I knew 


ways. 


The classes, they state. can .e taught in 
any number of ways; from a course in 
automobile driving which will reward the | 


gifted students with A grades, to studies 
based on a mucn more informal pattern. 


As, for instance, an after-school activity | 


program providing for a motor traffic club 
or a school for drivers. 

Of course, classes in physics, auto me- 
chanics, civics and physiology to some ex- 
tent, the National Safety Council 
lieves, have emphasized safe automobile 


uncooked rice. 
have not been successful, but the up-to- 
the-minute hostess has discovered she can 
b 


After boiling, the rice 
is “fluffed” or steamed to produce sepd-. hall 
hall. 


be- 


(,ENERAL FRANK T. HINES, Ad- 


ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 


is telling about a tribute and an ex- | 
planation in Sawtelle, the veterans’ | 


home outside Los Angeles. 
Following ;his, usual custom of 


getting first-hand impressions. Gen- | 
eral Hines went alone to eat din- | 


ner with the patients in the mess 
A Spanish War Veteran be- 
side him asked if he were the Lieu- 


Luzon in the Phillipines in 1898. 
When General Hines said he was, 


the veteran remarked that he had | 
been the orderly who delivered a 
message to Lieutenant Hines while © 


the battery was shelling the Agui- 
naldo fortifications. 
“And,” observed the erstwhile or- 


was one of the best local and long- 


distance cussers I ever encoun- . 


tered.” 


“Well,” answered General Hines, | 
message to | 


“General Wheaton’s 
cease firing was most unwelcome. 


At the moment we were doing ex-' | 


cellent execution on the enemy po- 


sition, as the enemy had been do- | 


ing upon ais not so long before. 


They had just killed one of my best © 


paved the way for the introduction 


tropical part of the world. He is 
William A. Foote, veteran of the 


diplomatic service and formerly of | 


the Navy, and more recently assist- 
ant director of the Division of Cur- 
rent Information of the State De- 
partment at Washington. 

Mr. Foote sails on Nov. 6 to take 


_ charge of the consulate at Batavia. 
tenant Hines who commanded an 
artillery battery on the Island of | 


Before sailing he will receive the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy from 
the American University. His thesis, 
submitted in partial fulfillment for 
the degree, will be carefully sealed 
and locked in the University safe. 
The document deals with American 
neutrality, both in the past war and 
in possible future wars, and con- 
tains confidential material which 
has not been made public. 

Mr. Foote is returning as consul 
to a territory where, as vice cnsul 
some years ago, he did much to open 
up trade relations with the United 
States, to say nothing of introduc- 
ing modern ways and devices, such 


1931, he served vice-consular posts 


| hall, director of the Geological Sur- 
of ice-making machinery to that 


vey, and head of the new Advisory 
Committee on Geographic Names, 
the mapmaker stopped a cowboy 
and asked what the name of the 
river was. ‘“Picket-wire,” was the 
rider’s reply given with the rapidity 
of a shot out of a rifle. 


‘That stumped the mapmaker. The. 


official Government map showed a 
river named “Purgatoire,” French 
for purgatory. The name had its 
origin in an old parchment map 
made by a French Jesuit. 

Slower on the name draw was 
the mapmaker’s question to the cow- 
boy. “Isn’t the name Purgatoire?” 
With deadly calm, the cowboy re- 
plied: “Listen, mister, the name’s 
Picket-wire.” 

Picket-wire or no, says Dr. Men- 
denhall, the name on official maps 
will do honor to the long forgotten 
Frenchman and not to a corruption 
of the frontier. 


- THE PORTIA OF THE PWA 


as ice-making machinery. After | 
leaving the Navy in 1920 and before 
coming to the State Department in | 


WITH 1,440 legal brains to cater to 
diminutive Miss Minnie Weiner, 
law librarian for PWA, is kept toe- 


were heard last week after the com- 
mittee on labeling for the canning in- 
dustry code submitted its final report to 
the’ Administrator for Industrial Re- 
covery. 

The echoes which came from the ad-, 
visory committee of Government repre- 
sentatives named to advise the Admin- 
istration in drafting standards, grading. 


labeling provisions for the canning 
.code took issue with the canners’ com- 


mittee proposals and termed them as 


“failing to meet the needs of the con- 


sumers.” 


Index to Quality 

On the grounds that any labeling system 
based on the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics A. B. C. method, or similar sys- 
tem, would deceive consumers by making 
it impossible to measure flavor, the: 
canners’ committee stated that collective | 
quality labeling is impractical. 

To this the Federal committee replied 
that “in the absence of a more simple 
logical scheme of quality nomenclature, ' 
‘Grade A,’ ‘Grade B, ‘Grade C,’ etc., or. 
‘Grade 1,’ ‘Grade 2,’ ‘Grade 3,’ etc., are 
terms best suited for informative labeling 
purposes.” 


What Labels Should Tell 


While the Government specialists hold 
no brief for any particular system of, 
labeling, they do insist that: 1. A con- 
cise truthful statement of grade be given 
‘o the consumer. 


in the future provide the human race 
with “rubber” lives! 
Professor C. M. McCay of the Cornell 


University agricultural experiment station, 


says that during the past few years defi- 
nite proof has been obtained that life 
can be extended by special diets. 


Th addition to that, he points out, two 
other advances have been made of interest 
to every grown person. First, heart dis- 
ease can be produced at will in animals 
by means of the diet. The diet then can 
be varied to learn what combination of 
foods produces heart disease and which 
does not. 

Diet Effect on Bones 

“Second,” Professor McCay declares, 
“better methods of studying the food re- 
quirements of grown animals have been 
developed during the past two years. 
Animals are given the best diets until 
they reach the half-way mark in life. 
Then the diet is varied for a number of 
months to see what changes have taken 
place in their bones. During the past 
year we have found that the composition 
of the bones can be changed by the diet. 
This has been done for animals at the 
half-way qwark in life.” 

Eventually, Professor McCay looks for- 
ward to the time when old people will 
have bones that will break less easily and 
be as supple as the bones of young people. 


2 The labels: should | workable basis for standardizing the labels 


of the industry. Government and indus- 


tlso include such additional explanatory 


at Port Said, Prague, Hamburg, statements as style of pack, count 


driving and problems in modern mate- Medan and Sumatra. 


rials However, the council would rather 
group all of the activities having to do 
with automobile driving and safety in- 
struction under one definite class sched- 


ing the mark from early morning 
to closing time. The library is one 
xe _ of the most up-to-date of its kind 

DIPLOMAT AND WEAVER in the country. According to Miss 
HE DEPARTMENT OF STATE is | Weiner, it ranks favorably with any 

in for an “eye-opener” when Con- | of the famous law collections in 
sul Robert Harnden’ returns from | America. 
Sweden on his vacation. In addi- 
tion to his regular diplomatic duties, 
Mr. Harnden has become a devotee 
of Scandinavian weaving. 

His home in Goteborg is com- 
pletely equipped with a loom and 
all of the tools of the native weav- 
ers. All of his clothes are made 
from materials woven by his own 
hands. Rugs, bedspreads and table 
cloths are other craft works made 
by Mr. Harnden when he closes 
' diplomatic shop for the day. 


PAINTER OF NAMES ON DOORS 


age, scientists admit that there is a possi- 
bility of such occasions reappearing. 

For some years, Brookline (Mass.), 
schools have been giving courses in 
money and finance. Under way is a na- 
tion-wide campaign to promote teaching. 
of financial courses in public schools, It, 
is backed by the American Association | 


try have both stated their points of view. 
pieces, size of units, number of servings, However, the whole problem is not without 
a sparkle of Presidential interest. Both 
as may be appropriate for the product. re d Mrs. Roosevelt have gone on 

Standard Now Sought ‘record as favoring a labeling system that 
| Division Administrator Armin W. Riley| will protect the ultimate buyer, who is 
for the canning code is now faced with)! untrained in making scientific selection 
‘the problem of arriving at some sort of! of foodstuffs. 


gunners, and in consequence I was | 
certainly reluctant to let go.” 


ke * 
A RETURN TO OLD HAUNTS 


e. : UNCLE SAM is sending to his > 
One method suggested is for the organ- highest consular post in the | 


[Continued on Page 14, Column 5.) Dutch East Indies the man who | 


GOLDEN WEDDING 


R. JAMES is one Government 


“AVERAGE AGE YEARS OLD 


complain of not having enough to et 
do. His duty is to paint the name, 
title and other inforrhation on the 
doors of the offices of new Govern- 
ment officials and bureaus. 

During the past 18 months, moves 
have been so frequent that many 
an official has completed his term 
of residence at his office before Mr. 
James got around to the task of let- 


f STREAMLINING is an alteration 
form which eliminates friction, 
reduces loads, increases comfort 
and controls operating costs. 


Tenants of the PORT AUTHORITY COMMERCE pea ee 
BUILDING are as keenly aware of the sound ART 
logic of today’s theories of design and prac- 


Fine Arts to the Treasury De- 
partment and prime mover in the 
Public Works of Art Project, started 
out as a business man; before re- 
tiring to Italy, he decided to be- 
come a painter. 

He is anxious to have the Gov- 
ernment stand sponsor to art in the 
manner of the French Academy. 
The sale of 174 PWAP paintings in 
Manchester, Vt., this Summer for a | 
total of $6,300, he says, goes to 
show that many unknown Ameri- 
can artists would become known if 
the temporary PWAP became per- 
manent. — 


PREHISTORIC BELLIGERENCY 

RACKED SKULLS and other evi- 

dences of a terrific fight were 
among the things unearthed by Dr. 
Ales Hrdlicka, curator of Physical 
Anthropology, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, on his recent trip to Kodiak 
Island in Alaska. 

The finds proved that an older 
and highly civilized race had not 
been wiped out by disease in pre- 
historic times, as had before been ° 
supposed, but were massacred by 
invaders of more strength but less 
culture. 

A really fine primitive civilization 
was wiped out with the first Kodiak 
inhabitants. They were slightly like 
the Eskimo, but of a different 
strain. Master craftsmen, they 
carved beautiful stone lamps and 
portraits in ivory. 


* 
AN EARNED REST-PERIOD 


EX MARTIN, assistant director 
of Aeronautics, Commerce De- | 
partment, is still having the “please © 
do not disturb” sign hung out every 
afternoon. 

Mr. Martin’s daily siesta isn’t 
voluntary. As a matter of fact, his 
physician specifically charged him 
to follow the Spanish custom if he 
is to be restored to complete physi- 
cal fitness. 

Mr. Martin, aloft one night last 
year at College Park, with the ace 
pilot, Bill Miller, at the plane’s con- 
trols, was testing the airport’s bea- 
con. The night was muggy, and in- 
_ Stead of landing back on the field, 
the plane took a plunge into a 
stony creek. 

From the plane was lifted Rex 
Martin with a broken neck and 


tice as are the engineers whose progressive 
improvements are apparent in the tools of 
modern transportation. 


hee? 


The “Old Hands" 
of the whiskey business 
have turned out a gem to be proud of! 


“Average age—4 Years’’... but age a/one can’t make good whiskey. 
It is but the beginning of Golden Wedding’s deliciousness! _ | 
Golden Wedding is the product of men born and bred in the 7 
whiskey business... with all its finest traditions... the “Old Hands” 
of the trade. No less than 30 years of pre-prohibition experience 
have taught these “Old Hands’ with what skill and care each 
separate step in distillation and mellowing must be handled, if you | 
are to enjoy that full rich flavor and exquisite smoothness which | 
make a whiskey truly fine. I 
*Golden Wedding is all whiskey...the youngest 5 months old 
and the average age 4 YEARS old. Golden Wedding’s price is a fair 

flyer Miller severely shaken. For 


one—well within the reach of every purse. 
executive, manutacturing, display, sales and months Mr. Martin was forced to yP if 

carry on his manifold duties with a | 


shipping, leads to vital savings and enhanced heavy iron brace clamped about his G oO L DE N W E D Lb I N G BR Y E 


efficiency and comfort. a ye brace is gone, but the 
] 
IS A BLEND OF ALL STRAIGHT WHISKIES 
No Alcohol, Neutral Spirits or Neutral Whiskey Added 


tk 
PICKET-WIRE OR PURGATOIRE? 
Shenley 


T LEAST ONE COWBOY in 
southeastern Colorado bears a 
FOR A REALLY FINE GIN, TRY SILVER WEDDING GIN | 


grudge against Uncle Sam; and 
Baltimore, Md. 


AUTHORITY 
COMMERCE 
BUILDING 
111 EIGHTH AVE., MANHATTAN 


The concentration of all departments of a 
business organization on a single floor— 


COMMERCE HALL 
Will house the 3ist Annual 
National Business 


Rentable areas available up to COMMERCE HALL 


New York’s largest and best 

equipped Exhibition Space 

—ideal for Commercial and 
Industrial Shows. 


Oct. 15th to 20th, 1 P. M. to’ 165,000 sq. ft. one single floor. 
BROKERS PROTECTED 


10 P. M. daily. Mark of Merit Product + Made in U. S. A. y 
nothing can be done about it. It 

all started when mapmakers for 
the Geological Survey found a small 
river in the State that had to have 


its name checked. 


International Distilling & Distributing Co. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOR: MODEL PLAN TO, AVOID ALL 


Basic Policies Adopted by General Motors to Insure Harmony in Its Relations With Employes---Interest of Both Recognized as Mutual--- 
Scope of Collective Bargaining---Safeguarding Rights of Workers in Wages and Continuity of Employment 


ENERAL Motors Corporation has issued the follow- 
ing statement of its basic policies governing its re- 


lations with factory 


employes. This statement, 


signed by President Alfred P. Sloan Jr. and approved by 
the corporation’s executive ommittee, constitutes a book of 
rules for the guidance of all division managers and 


executives in handling labor relations. 


Presumably it is 


based on conclusions reached by the corporation’s inaustrial 
relations and legal experts as to the proper policy for a cor- 
porate employer to follow under existing economic and legal 


conditions. 


Because of its broad interest and the assist- 


ance it may be to other employers in industry, confronted 


with the same problems, it is 


U NIFORM policies governing General 
Motors industrial relations are es- 
sential to the success of the corporation 
and are consistent with its policy of de- 
centralized cperation. 

The divisional managers are charged 
with the responsibility for maintaining 
satisfactory employe relations, and the 
enunciation of the corporation’s basic 
policies is intended as an aid in fulfilling 
this responsibility. 

The basic principles and _ policies 
herein set forth are to govern relations 
with factory employes throughout the 
various divisions of the General Motors 
Corporation. All explicit instructions or 
conditions herein set forth must be ob- 
served and special care must be exer- 
cised that there be no violation with re- 
spect to those conditions whose observ- 
ance is specifically required under the 
law or the accepted interpretation 
thereof. 

Although the policies and principles 
enunciated herein are directed toward 
the governing of relations with factory 
employes, nevertheless there is a great 
deal of the philosophy underlying these 
policies and principles which. should be 
equally applicable to employes outside of 
that category. 


Introduction 


The management of General Motors 
holds that there is no real conflict of 
interests between employers and em- 
ployes. Such apparent conflicts as arise 
may usually, if not indeed always, be 
traceable to a lack of mutual under- 
standing or to a shortsighted viewpoint 
on the one side or the other. Enlight- 
ened employers and enlightened employes 
realize that they have a mutuality of 
interests such as to dictate the wisdom 
of maintaining the highest, degree of co- 
operation and harmonious relations. 


General Motors is a part of an in- 
dustry where there has long been a nat- 
ural regard for, and understanding of, 
the benefits which flow from a high gen- 
eral standard of living—that is, from 
widely diffused high real wages and real 
incomes. Al!l industry is ultimately, and 
the automobile industry is directly, de- 
pendent upon the ability as well as the 
desire of consumers to buy. Wage and 
salary employes represent a great mass 
of consumers, whose buying power rests 
upon the wages and salaries they derive 
from industry and trade. This is a re- 
lationship between business in general 
and workers in general as consumers of 
industry’s products. 


SUCCESS VITAL TO ALL 


There is another relationship, however, 
between the management of any particu- 
lar business and its employes, which is 
@ more direct and intimate one. This 
relationship requires a harmonious work- 
ing together to the end that the quality 
and cost of the product may be such that 
the business will prove continuingly 
successful and will survive. 


The management of General Motors 
is conscious of the fact that it cannot 
get along without labor any more than 
labor can get along without manage- 
ment. Both are in the same business 
and the success of that business is vital 
to all concerned. At times the employes 
and the management may have different 
ideas as to various matters affecting 
their relationship. This divergence of 
ideas may result from lack of under- 
standing and in such instances may be 
cleared up through some process which 
brings about a mutual comprehension of 
each other’s problems. 


RELATIONS ARE MUTUAL 


Employer-employe relations are human 
relations and they cannot be perfected 
without common understanding. On the 
side of management there might be the 
failure to take advantage of the natural 
supervisory contacts in conveying to em- 
ployes an understanding of manage- 
ment’s aims and purposes. Likewise 
there might be a lack of understanding 
by management of the employes’ view- 
points. 

On the employes’ side it may be that 
recognized representatives of the em- 
ployes fail to have, or to convey to the 
management, complete understanding of 
the employes’ viewpoint, or fail to trans- 
mit to the body of employes an under- 
sétanding of the management’s viewpoint. 

Under such conditions there are weak- 
nesses which interfere with the accurate 
inter tion of ideas and view- 
points required to achieve the mutual 
understanding essential to continuing 
harmonious relations. 


HARMONY DESIRED 


The philosophy and policies of Gen- 
eral Motors are such that it should be 
possible to achieve this harmonious re- 
lationship. It is the duty of every ele- 
ment of the management to accept the 
philosophy and principles enunciated in 
this statemen! of policy and to be guided 
thereby in all dealings with employes. 
The management is convinced that, 
given sincere and patient effort on both 
sides, there is no reason why problems 
arising out of relationships with em- 
ployes cannot be satisfactorily adjusted 
within the organization. 

In the establishment and maintenance 
of an effective working relationship be- 
tween management and employes under 
which the rights and interests of each 
may be mutually understood and kept 
in equitable adjustment, employe repre- 
sentation for purposes of collective bar- 
gaining may have an important place, 
although this of itself will not neces- 
sarily insure the mutual understanding 
and cooperative attitude essential to 
maintaining the most Satisfactory re- 
lations 

The objective can be fully served only 
by having that sympathetic intercom- 
munication already referred to, where 
there is understanding by the manage- 
ment of the employes’ point of view as 


presented here in full text. 


developed from intelligent thought on 
the latter’s part, and understanding by 
the employes as a whole of the aims and 
purposes of the management. If a sys- 
tem of employe representation can be 
devised to serve these purposes, it will 
prove highly beneficial to all. 


Scope of Collective Bargaining as 
Applying in General Motors 
Dap bargaining is to be un- 

derstood as a method of intercom- 
munication and negotiation between 
employes and management whose Ob- 
jective is the maintenance of harmoni- 
ous and cooperative relations through 
mutual understanding and agreement 
with respect to terms and conditions of 
employment. It may be practiced in- 
formally as well as formally. But when 
there are specific and generally under- 
stood provisions for the handling of all 
matters coming within its scope, and 
when there is a clearly defined manage- 
ment policy with respect to relations 
with employes, the groundwork will have 
been . established for fostering mutual 
understanding and cooperation. 

It is important in the beginning to de- 
fine as exactly as possible the limits 
within which management can agree to 
compose differences with employes, and 
beyond which it cannot go without sur- 
rendering its responsibility. 

Management should recognize the im- 
portance of social considerations as in- 


' fluencing board policies governing in- 


dustrial relations. For example, if medi- 
cal research discovers that certain con- 
ditions of employment are inimical to 
the health of the employes, management 
should take such action as is practicable 
to remedy the harmful conditions. 

On the other hand, management has 
crtain inherent responsiblities and du- 
ties which must also be recognized. 

The fact that management subscribes 
to the principles of collective hargaining 
in nO way absolves management of such 
inherent duties, nor has management 
the right to relinquish such responsibili- 
ties. It must be made clear that collec- 
tive bargaining does not imply the as- 
sumption by the employe of a voice in 
those affairs of management which 
management, by its very nature, must. 
ultimately decide upon its own responsi- 
bility. It does not mean collective em- 
ployer-employe management and must 
be limited to employer-employe relation- 
ships. 

Management is charged with the re- 
sponsibility for promoting and main- 
taining the best long-term interests of 
the business as a continuing institution. 
Therefore, while management should 
exhaust every means in. endeavoring to 
settle all problems of employer-employe 
relations which may arise, it cannot 
agree to submit to arbitration (which is 
& surrender by both sides to the au- 
thority of an outside agency) any point 
at issue where compromise might injure 
the long-term interests of the business 
and therefore, in turn, damage the mass 
of employes themselves, | 

‘Phis does not in any way mean that 
impartial or judicial agencies have no 


place in collective bargaining. On the 
contrary, controversial questions of fact 
such as discrimination cases and ques- 
tions of lay-off, may frequently be more 
amicably and speedily settled through 
an impartial, competent, fact-finding 
agency having the confidence of both 
sides. 

It is important to insure compliance 
with the Corporation’s policy governing 
those questions which, when necessary, 
may be submitted to outside arbitratidn 
or mediation, as distinguished from 
those questions resting essentia]ly upon 
managerial responsibility. Therefore, 
instructions are hereby laid down that 
no case is to be submitted to the de- 
termination of uny outside agency with- 
out the specific qyithorization of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Finally, collective bargaining, by its 
very nature, imples an effort to reach 
& satisfactory agreement and is not ful- 
filled when the management merely lis- 
tens to the proposals of employes or 
their representatives and rejects them. 
The responsibility rests on both sides to 
make every reasonable effort to compose 
any difference of opinion. 


Collective Bargaining Procedure 
NDER the terms of Section 7A of 
the National Industrial Recovery 

Act, to which General Motors has sub- 

scribed, there is the requirement to bar- 

gain with employes collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing, 

if employes so desire. Membership in a 

labor union or other type of labor or 

employe organization does not in itself 
establish the right of any such union 
or other organization to represent em- 
ployes in collective bargaining negotia- 
tions, Representatives for such purpose 
must have been specifically chosen by 
the employes they are to represent and 
the fact of such choice must be estab- 
lished. 

While there is the technical require- 
ment that in collective bargaining ne- 
gotiations the right to represent em- 


_ployes must be duly established, never- 


theless the management should _ be 

reasonable in itS willingness to listen to 

anyone desiring to discuss matters pur- 

porting to affect General Motors em- 

ployes. 

A-—-UNDERSTANDINGS RESULTING 
FROM NEGOTIATIONS 


In the event that an issue is raised 
by a particular group or their duly ac- 
credited representatives, the settlement 
of which involves the interests of non- 
represented groups, the management 
should satisfy itself that any decision 
arrived at provides fair treatment with 
respect to such non-represented groups. 
B—PROCEDURE WITH BARGAINING 

GROUPS 


1. Questions Not Requiring Formal 
Conference 

The procedure outlined in this sub- 
section does not contemplate formal con- 
férences between management and em- 
ployes or their representatives, but 
rather the ordinary managerial consid- 
eration and attention to views and con- 
tentions indicated in behalf of employes. 
Questions raised by employes, or by ac- 
credited representatives, should be dealt 
with as expeditiously as practicable at 
all times. Routine matter falling within 
the scope of authority of the foreman or 
the supervisory executive in immediate 
contact, should be settled on the spot 
wheneyer it is possible to arrive at @ 
Satisfactory understanding. 

When the matter is outside of the 
scope of the authority o1 the foreman 
or the supervisory executive in imme- 
diate contact, or if a satisfactory set- 
tlement cannot be made by him, the 
foreman or the executive should in all 
cases submit the matter to his superior. 


Essential Points of Plan 


mobile industry. 


the cause. 


HERE ARE the essential points in the collective bargaining pro- 
cedure as adopted by the General Motors Corporation: 

Questions admissible for adjustment are confined to employer- 
employe relationships; they do not include questions of manage- 
ment, involving the long-time interests of the business. 

Employe spokesmen must be specifically chosen by employes. 

Routine questions raised by employes or their representatives 
should be settled by conversation with -oremen in immediate contact, 
if possible; otherwise by conversation with the next higher super- 
visory executives, up to the departmental managers. 

Failing agreement in this manner, the question should be referred 
in writing to the chief resident executive. Within five days, a con- 
ference should be held and its results recorded. 
employes may appeal to the Company’s Department of Industrial 
Relations. This body will determine whether there has been a vio- 
lation of company policy or whether the question lies outside the 
scope of collective bargaining agreements, that is, whether it en- 
croaches on the field of management. Appeals then go naturally to 
Presidertt Roosevelt’s specially appointed labor board for the auto- 


Employes must be entirely free in their choice of spokesmen, with- 
out pressure from management or outside unions. ss 


In the laying off and rehiring of men, rules laid down by the Auto- 
mobile Labor Board must be strictly followed. 


In case of discharge, an employe must be given written notice of 


If not satisfied, 


Similarly, if the matter is outside of the 
scope of authority of the executive to 
whom it has been submitted, or if he 
cannot settle it satisfactorily, he, in turn, 
should submit it to his superior and suc- 
cessively the matter should be referred 
up through the organization until it 
reaches the executive whose scope of au- 
thority enables him to make final de- 
cision. 


Every effort should be made to effect 
an amicable settlement, even if this ne- 
cessitates referring the matter all the 
way uv to the general manager of the 
division. When a matter has been de- 
cided, not only the exact nature of the 
decision, but also the management’s 
viewpoint thereon, should be made clear 
to those down the line to the point of 
initial contact with the matter. 


_ 2. Questions Requiring Formal Con- 
ference 

In all matters which cannot be set- 
tled informally gnd with mutual under- 
standing, and which justify conference 
to reconcile opposing view-points, it is 
necessary to give practical consideration 
to the requirements of the case. With 
the general duties and responsibilities 
resting upon the supervisory executives, 
it is impracticable for them to hold 
themselves in readiness for conference 
with employes or their representatives 
at any time the occasion might present 
itself. Each division should establish a 
definite plan providing that # conference 
will be held within five days from the 
receipt of written notice setting forth 
the purpose for which conference is de- 
sired. 


The principal resident executive 
should, if possible, participate in these 
conferences. 

3. Records of Meetings for Purpose of 

Collective Bargaining 

Each division shall keep an adequate 
record of all meetings with properly ac- 
credited representatives of its employes, 
including the terms of understandings 
entered into by the management, So as 
to minimize any conflict of interpre- 
tations. 


PRESIDENT 


REPORTS TO NATION 


In Fireside Chat 
He Tells Plans 
For Future 


(Continued from Page 11.} 
away from these same impartial agencies 
and decline to use their. good offices to 
gain their ends are likewise not fully 
cooperating with their Government. 

It is time that we made a clean-cut 
effort to bring about that united action 
of management and labor, which is one 
of the high purposes.of the Recovery Act. 
We have passed through more than a 
year of education. Step by step we have 
created all the Government agencies nec- 
essary to insure, as a general rule, in- 
dustrial peace, with justice for all those 
willing to use these agencies whenever 
their voluntary bargaining fails to pro- 
duce a necessary agreement. 

There should be at least a full and 
fair trial given to these means of ending 
industrial warfare; and in such an effort 
we should be able to secure for employers 
and employes and consumers the benefits 
that all derive from the continuous, peace- 
ful operation of our essential enterprises. 

Accordingly, I propose to confer within 
the coming month with small groups of 
those truly representative of large em- 
ployers of labor and of large groups of 
organized labor, in order to seek their co- 
operation in establishing what I may de- 
scribe as a specific trial period of indus- 
trial peace. 


MAN’S RIGHT TO WORK 


From those willing to join in establish- 
ing this hoped for period of peace, I shall 
seek assurances of the making and main- 
tenance of agreements, which can be mu- 
tually relied upon, under which wages, 
hours and working conditions may be 
determined and any later adjustments 
Shall be made either by agreement or, in 
case of disagreement, through the media- 
tion or arbitration of State or Federal 
agencies, I shall not ask either employers 
or employes permanently to lay aside the 
weapons common to industrial war. But 
I shall ask both groups to give a fair 
trial to peaceful methods of adjusting 
their conflicts of opinion and interest, 
and to experiment for a reasonable time 
with measures suitable to civilize our in- 
dustrial civilization. 

Closely allied to the NRA is the pro- 
gram of Public Works provided for in 
the same Act and designed to put more 
men back to work, both directly on the 
public works themselves, and indirectly 
in the industries supplying the materials 


say that our expenditures for public works 
and other means for recovery are a waste 
that we cannot afford, I answer that no 
country, however rich, can afford the 
waste of its human resources. Demorali- 
zation caused by vast unemployment is 
our greatest extravagance. Morally, it is 
the greatest menace to our social order. 

Some people try to tell me that we 

must make up our minds that for the 
future we shall permanently have mil- 
lions of unemployed just as other coun- 
tries have had them for over a decade. 
What may be necessary for those coun- 
tries is not my responsibility to determine. 
But as for this country, I stand or fall 
by my refusal to accept as a necessary 
condition of our future a permanent army 
of unemployed. On the contrary, we must 
make it a national principle that we will 
not tolerate a large army of unemployed 
and that we will arrange our national 
economy to end our present unemploy- 
ment as soon as we can and then to 
take wise measures against its return. I 
do not want to think that it is the destiny 
of any American to remain permanently 
on relief rolls. 
Those, fortunately few in number, who 
are frightened by boldness and cowed by 
the necessity for making decisions, com- 
plain that all we have done is unneces- 
Sary and subject to great risks. Now 
that these people are coming out of their 
storm cellers, they forget that there ever 
was a storm. They point to England. 
They would have you believe that Eng- 
land has made progress out of her de- 
pression by a do-nothing policy, by let- 
ting nature take her course. England 
has her peculiarities and we have ours 
but I do not believe any intelligent ob- 
server can accuse England of undue or- 
thodoxy in the present emergency. 

Did England let nature take her 
course? No. Did England hold to the 
gold standar: when her reserves were 
threatened? No. Has England gone back 
to the gold standard today? No. Did 


‘England hesitate to call in $10,000,000,000 


of her war bonds bearing 5 per cent in- 
terest, to issue new bonds therefor bear- 
ing only 3% per cent interest, thereby 
saving the British treasury $150,000,000 a 
year in interest alone? No. 


JUSTICE WHITE CITED 


And let it be recorded that the British 
bankers helped. Is it not a fact that ever 
since the year 1909 Great Britain in many 
ways has advanced further along lines of 
social security than the United States? 
Is it not a fact that relations between 
capital and labor on the basis of collective 
bargaining are much further advanced in 
Great Britain than in the United States? 
It is perhaps not strange that the con- 
servative British press has told us with 


for these public works. To those who 


A 


Effort to 
Keep Peace on 
Labor Front 


Deal program is only an attempt to catch 
up with English reforms that go back 10 
years or more. 

Nearly ali Americans are sensible and 
calm people. We do not get greatly ex- 
cited nor is our peace of mind disturbed, 
whether we be business men or workers or 
farmers, by awesome pronouncements 
concerning the unconstitutionality of 
some of our measures of recovery and re- 
lief and reform. We are not frightened 
by reactionary lawyers or political editors. 
All of these cries have been heard before. 
More than 20 years ago, when Theodore 
Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson were at- 
tempting to correct abuses in our national 
life, the great Chief Justice White said: 

“There is great danger it seems to me 
to arise from the constant habit which 
prevails where anything is opposed or ob- 
jected to, of referring without rhyme or 
reason to the Constitution as a means of 
preventing its accomplishment, thus cre- 
ating the general impression that the 
Constitution is but a barrier to progress 
instead of being the broad highway 
through which alone true progress may be 
enjoyed.” 


LIBERTY FOR ALL 


In our efforts for recovery we have 
avoided on the one hand the theory that 
business should and must be taken over 
into an all-embracing Government. We 
have avoided on the other hand the 
equally untenable theory that it is an 
interference with liberty to offer reason- 
able help when private enterprise is in 
need of help. The course we have fol- 
lowed fits the American practice of Gov- 
ernment—a practice of taking action step 
by step, of regulating only to meet con- 
crete needs—a practice of courgeous rec- 
ognition of change. I beiieve with Abra- 
ham Lincoln, that “The legitimate object 
of Government is to do for a community 
of people whatever they need to have 
done but cannot do at all or cannot do 
so well for themselves in their separate 
and individual capacities.” 

I am not for a return to that definition 
of liberty under which for many years 
& free people were being gradually regi- 
mented into the service of the privileged 
few. I prefer and I am sure you prefer 
that broader definition of liberty under 
which we are moving forward to greater 


pardonable irony that much of our New|! 


freedom, to greater security for the av- 
erage man than he has ever known be- 


In order that the corporation may be 
fully informed with respect to the man- 
ner in which the collective bargaining 
efforts of each division are proceeding, 
each division shall report througr its 
group executive to the executive vice 
president all cases which have been 
raised and as to which the division man- 
agement has been unable to reach a 
satisfactory settlement with employes or 
their representatives within two weeks 
from date of inception. In submitting 
such_reports, the division should include 
complete details of the cases involved. 

4. Appeal Procedure for Employes or 

Employe Representatives 

In any case where it has not been 
possible to arrive at an amicable under- 
Standing through conference and dis- 
cussion—even after the case has been 
referred to the general manager of the 
division—employes or their representa- 
tives may refer the case to the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations in Detroit. 
In such cases a complete statement of 
the facts, together with supporting evi- 
dence, should be submitted by both sides 
to the controversy. 


The Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions will review the material submitted 
and make such independent investiga- 
tions as may be necessary to determine 
if there has been either a violation of 
company policies or if the case involves 
matter .beyond the scope of divisional 
authority. If it is found that the case 
falls within either of the above two cate- 
gories, the complete facts will be re- 
ferred to the executive vice president 
through the group executive for such ac- 
tion as: may be required. 

The executive vice president will, for 
the information of the executive com- 


mittee, make a report to it on all such 
appeal cases referred to him. 


5. Subjects for Discussion 


Under the conditions outlined herein, 


the management of each division will 
provide means whereby any question 
subject to collective bargaining raised 
by employes may be discussed and en- 
deavor made to reach a satisfactory set- 
tlement thereof. 

It must be distinctly understood that 
it-is contrary to the letter and the spirit 
of collective bargaining for the man- 
agement to attempt by any means to 
prevent questions as regards same from 
being raised by the employes and fully 
discussed with them or their represen- 
tatives. 


C—RELATIONS WITH EMPLOYE 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING OR- 
GANIZATIONS 


Employes must be gtven entire free- 
dom with respect to the selection and 
form and rules of their organization 
and their selection of representatives. 

This principle does not preclude the 
management from assisting or advising 
any employe organization in the devel- 
opment or carrying out of plans for the 
employes’ mutual benefit, provided that 
in the determination of the right of em- 
ployes to participate in any benefits re- 
sulting from such activities there be no 
discrimination by management on the 
ground of affiliation or nonaffiliation 
with any employe or labor organization. 


D—SOLICITATION OF MEMBERSHIP 
IN EMPLOYE ORGANIZATIONS 
FOR COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


The President’s Automobile Settle- 
ment states: “The Government makes 
it clear that it favors no particular 
union or particular form of employe 
organization or representation. The 
Government’s only duty is to secure 
absolute and uninfluenced freedom of 
choice without coercion, restraint, or 
intimidation from any source.” 

Since this provision bans coercion by 
unions as well as employers, all cases of 
attempted coercion by outside ‘unions .to 
force employes to join them should be 
thoroughly investigated and if they can 
be substantiated, referred through the 
lines of organization to the Industrial 
Relations Department in Detroit for their 
records and such use as may be found 
desirable. 

Although the fact that employes be- 
come members of an employe association 
or of an outside union does not of itself 
make such association or union the 
agent of these respective groups of em- 
ployes for collective bargaining purposes, 
the Automobile Labor Board has laid 
down a general ruling that there should 
be no solicitation of membership during 
working hours. This rule applies to both 
employe associations and outside labor 
organizations and must be enforced im- 
partially. Lax enforcement by the man- 
agement of this rule as applied to so- 
licitation for membership in employe as- 
sociations organized for collective bar- 
gaining, and rigid enforcement as ap- 
plied to cases of solicitation by “outside” 
unions, is evidence of discrimination and 
is illegal. 


Increasing and Reducing Labor 
Forces 
T= law is explicit in its provision that 


no one seeking employment shall be 
required as a condition of employment 


to join any employes’ association or to 
refrain from joining, organizing or as- 
sisting a labor organization of his own 
choosing. 


It is important that all employment 
departments make every effort to hire 
local enfployes. Only after all satisfac- 
tory available local applicants have been 
hired should employment be given ap- 
plicants from other communities. How- 
ever, when the importation of employes 
for limited periods of seasonal or other 
peak employment could be avoided if 
the existing labor force were permitted 
to work, during such periods, more than 
the maximum number of hours speci- 
fied by the code under which the di- 
vision is operating, the division should 
apply to the NRA—through the proper 
central office executive—for the neces- 
Sary exceptions to permit its existing 
working force to work longer hours, so 
as to avoid the economic and social con- 
sequences which result from the impor- 
tation of employes for brief periods of 
employment. No departure from code 
requirements is to be countenanced, how- 
ever, without specific approval of the 
erecutive committee through the ez- 
ecutive vice president. 


In the laying-off and re-hiring of em- 
ployes, divisional management will be 
governed by rules laid down by the Au- 
tomobile Labor Board and such inter- 
pretation or explanation of these rules 
as may be issued from time to time by 
the Department of Industrial Relations. 


Discharge of Employes 


4 Rage management has the full right to 

discharge an employe for cause, such 
as, for example, insubordination, inef- 
ficiency, or infraction of shop rules. The 
decision to discharge an employe, how- 
ever, must rest upon clear and explicit 
cause and must be reasonable. Further- 
more, the full reasons for discharge 
should be recorded and should be stated 
explicitly to the employe. 

The law is explicit in its prohibition 
of discharging employes for affiliation or 
nonaffiliation with any labor or employe 
organization or for joining, organizing, 


or assisting a labor organization of their 
own choosing. 


The prohibition against discrimination 


_ places an additional responsibility upon 


the management to furnish clear evie 
dence of the justification of the dis- 
charge of any employe in the event that 
discrimination is alleged. 


It is one of the most immediate and 


vital responsibilities of the management 


of each division to make these points 
clear to everyone in its supervisory or- 
ganization, and the management must 
be held accountable in any case where 
discrimination is clearly apparent. 


When a man is separated from any di- 
vision he should be given a release slip, 
clearly indicating the reasons. If he is 
discharged, he should know why; if laid 


off on account of reduction in force, it 


must be understood he is eligible for re- 
employment. When a man quits, his re- 
lease slip should indicate this. The slip 
and the employment record should give 
the employe’s status in plain English, not 
in code. 

The foreman should be thoroughly fa- 
familiar with all the facts. 


fore in the history of America. 


Is it my imagination ... or ave Old Golds 
really cooler and the 


othe Bing Cres 


[A RECENT OLD GOLD CONVERT] 


throat a thrill! 


and NERVES. 


A 


Dear Mr. Crosby: — 


When you changed to Old 
Golds a few months ago, it was 
fact, not fancy, that gave your 


“No artificial flavoring”... 
that’s one reason. But the to- 
bacco ... that’s the BIG reason. 
It’s picked from the heart of the 
stalk, where Nature grows her 
mildest and coolest-burning leaf. 


That’s why you can smoke 
Old Golds freely, without the 
slightest throat irritation. 


Sincerely, 


P. LORILLARD COMPANY, INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1760 | 


P.S.:—To sum it all up, Mr. Crosby: 
No better tobacco grows than is used 
in Old Gold. And it’s pure. That’s why 
Old Golds are easy on the THROAT 


THROAT: EASE cicarerre 


See Caossy in Loves Me Not,"’ his latest Paramount Picture 


Leritiard Ge., 


° 
| 
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| 
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INDEX 
: Help for Movie ‘Extras’ 
Under NRA’s Regulations 


Life for movie “extras” is one long wait 
after another, with an occasional day's 
work sandwiched oeiween the long hcurs 
of idleness. But when they work ‘nev 
are to be protected by the NRA motion 
picture code. 


Already being studied are proposed rules 
governing employment of “extras.” Criti- 
cism or suggestions will be received by 
NRA until Oct. 11. Proposed rules would 
set the working day at eight hours, more 
in emergencies. Overtime will be one- 
quarter day’s pay for each two hours. 
Hazardous work will bring extra pay and 
damaged wardrobes are to be paid for. 


comes 


Drafting a Policy 
Of Assistance For 
Nation’s Railways 


Control of Crops: 
Do Farmers Like 
Bounty System? 


Mr. Eastman Near Comple- 
tion of 4-point Program; | 
Need of More Funds 
By Carriers Cited 


Straw Vote on Continuing 
AAA Program — Restric- | 
tions on Cotton Produc. 


tion Cause Controversy [HE PAST WEEK was labor's week. 
The President, in his radio address 

Out in the once turbulent corn belt, Of Sunday evening, Sept. 30, centered the 

farmers want to continue to hold down Nation's interest in his call for a truce 


Current Developments as They Affect Both 
Workers and Employers 


and How They Affect the Businessman 


| 
| 


‘RHE New Deal, as it touches meg on Page 9.) What he means is that old- 

definitely is checking its pace. Mr.| fashioned competition should be restored 
‘Roosevelt has called for a breathing space, | as far as possible and that business should 
‘during which agitated businessmen can! not have a chance to gain prosperity by 
get their bearings once again. A good| combining to get high prices for a small 


Looking toward policy in the future, the 
executive council has prescribed as a rem- 
edy the reduction of working hours. It 
declared for the 30-hour week with the 
Same rate of nay as for the present 40- 


A four-point survey of problems of rail- 
roads and other carriers, in connection 
with President Roosevelt's forthcoming 


During his three months as chairman 
between capital and labor. 


formulation of a policy toward reorgan- 
ization and other transportation reforms, 
is about to be completed by Joseph B. 
Eastman, Federal Coordinator of Trans- 


many observers in Washington feel that 
\the President would not be disappointed 
|if out of the present period of hesitation 
'would come a more unified business senti- 


output. The new atiitude represents a 
shift from the theory that the country 
can recover by cutting down on produc- 
tion. It does not get support in the lumber 


their output of potential pork chops in | 
return for Government checks. From 80, The next day, Oct. 1, marked the open- hour week. 

to 85 per cent of them feel that way, 198 Of the annual convention of the| This is essentially the formula of the 
judged by their ballots in the early voting American Federation of Labor—generally jRA in its emergency days. It resulted in 


of the Labor Relations Board, Mr. Gar- 
rison won the confidence of both labor 
and employers. Most noteworthy of the 
34 decisions handed down is the so- 


on whether the AAA should or should not | Tegarded as one of the most crucial as-| spreading work, but reacted somewhat to 
keep up its control program. | Semblies in the entire history of Ameri-| the disadvantage of those already em- 
The voting is carried on among those | can labor. : ployed. The NRA is abandoning this pol- 
farmers who agreed a year ago to cut | The Federation's convention of a year | icy, it would appear, and on considera- 
down production cf corn and hogs. Farm- | 280 hailed the advent of the NRA as @/ tions which the Federation's executive 
‘ers who did not agree are not in on this. ar of labor. | Counell also set forth. 
Ss an audit of progress made 
‘old ths think that bout colotve bargaining: He admitted ere believe the strays The past, yer nas sen rapid growth an the (otal amount of goods and 
‘reassurance will return to businessmen in| hat the relation between an individual | the look for another year of AAA control.| creased from 2 100,000 to 2,800,000 Or-| mor md nt 1 bor. vy i's 
(2) survey of proportion to the trade improvement worker and his employer in a small con- y | 2,800,000. Or- more abundant labor. Yet the council's | gisnute, involving the Weirton Steel Com- 
y of wages and working con- >. - cern employing 2, 5, 10 or 15 men is! People who dont like that control say | 84Mized labor claims over 5.600,000 mem- | remedy is—less labor. | pany, has been referred to the courts and 
ditions on carriers other than railroads, | entirely different than in a big concern | that the referendum now going on really ers, including unions outside the Fed-| But the Administration is moving away | js now being heard on an issue that calls 
including comparison of railroad wages; A CHECK TO EXPERIMENTS employing thousands. should have been based on the question: ¢ration, and the support of over 12,000,000 from this formula. The President in his| into question the constitutionality of the 
eee eee ag ood There are many straws that point to a! For that reason he believed that no hard | “Do you want to get a check next year?” | 0” _ basis of those choosing union rep- Jast radio address spoke of the importance | Board’s authority. 
cars, with a recommendation that all box ' slowing down in the various Government! and fast rule could be drawn concerning} However, the Secretary of Agriculture, resen ation for collective bargaining. This| of high annual wages rather than wage The Textile Labor Board. with the same 
cars be pooled for use of all lines; (4) | dctivities, and to a check to experiments. | whether or not there should be collective | Henry Wallace, deprecates that sort of an last — is 25 per cent of all persons rates, Observers are pondering the ques- personnel as the Steel Board, is busy 
wanes ses a enna _ One is the effort to induce employers | bargaining for all workers in industry. In| approach. He thinks that the voting is’ wae a ~ hageratosn ‘tion: “What shall it profit a laboring mopping up disputes left after the textile 
The Association of Railway Executives, and,workers to call off their battles for a|a small unit, employing a few men, the| going to be an answer to those who say , Noteworthy gains in membership have man if he gain a high wage rate and lose| tire “These are largely cases of dis 
| crimination against strikers. 


representing most of the country’s rail- time while the President tries to find a| individual still has bargaining power and/that the Government is “regimenting” | por", in oe “mass production indus-' the opportunity to earn it?” On the 
roads, in testimony of its counsel, R. V.| formula for mediating their big differences, he does not think that should be dis-| farmers. He points out that nobody has to! ries —automobile, rubber and electrical| other hand, a contract on the 30-hour ' 
Fletcher, before the Interstate Commerce | growing out of Section 7a of the Recovery | turbed. vote for the plan if in opposition to it, | machinery. Other industries showing| week basis has just been signed in the! The chairman of the last two boards, 
Commission the past week, stressed the! act, | This view is another gesture in the di-| and nobody has to sign an AAA contract large increases are aluminum, lumber and | elevator construction industry. | Walter P. Stacy, who is also chief justice 
need of the carriers for freight rate in-| Another is the check to use of relief| rection of the small business man wh0| ynless he wants. cleaning and Gyeing. But whether the arbitrary introduction | of the North Carolina supreme court, is 
creases, roughly estimated at $170,000.000 | money to build up manufacturing enter- | may get more attention in the future plan- Sh Ghent Of thie means to the city! x**k of the 30-hour week is or is not practical) mentioned as a possible successor to Mr, 
annually. Mr. Fletcher declared the rail- | prises that compete with private basinens. ning. He always has been dissatisfied with | . 11 is that he will siaie So <a po mf ‘OBJECTIVES OF MOVEMENT /now, it serves as a rallying cry to lead on Garrison. 
roads must increase freight rates or fall; One more is the admission in pretty | the way the NRA set-up was arranged, +, 16 to pay pina gphenm A pound addi- | ‘toward the Federation’s real objective— 
short of earning their fixed charges by) high official circles that public works | with its concentration of power into the |tijna) for his pork chops in order to hel | CHIEF OBJECTS of the Federation have the recognition of the union as labor's 
$73,000,000. He pointed out the railroads’ | spending has been a disappointment and / hands of the big units in industry. bees wp the price of hees and cf cor P| always been higher pay, shorter | Official voice. The council recommends 
operating expenses have been increased |g flop so far as job creation is concerned.| Different price policies and different io “4 ine tome now sat to pay for; Working hours and recognition of the that this provision be written into the 
by almost $300,000,000 annually, without’ 4 further one is the judgment of for-| labor policies, in the official view, might|i).  pounties siready promised these | union for collective bargaining. For half| Recovery Act; it would outlaw the me 4 jority ruling of the Labor Board were 
increase in the base rates. /eigners that there is less life to the in- give the little producer a decided boost. farmers will have to continue until a year | century its sole weapon for realizing | P@ny union. | said recently by Donald R. Richberg. He 

L. A. Downs, Chicago, president of the ffation movement in the United States xk ke , “these objectives was the strike or threat; The council also proposes that codes be | pointed out that the Board had not com- 
Illinois Central system, said the railroads | than th As a result the dollar has from this November just to meet the pres- | 

| | than there was. As @ MR. RICHBERG TO THE FORE 


portation. 

President Roosevelt made this disclosure | 
with the statement that until these reports 
are submitted and other data received, he 
will not begin to consider what new rail- 
road legislation he will propose to Con- 
gress. 

The four reports deal with these sub- 
jects: (1) Extent of direct and indirect 
subsidy of carriers by the Government; 


ment. industry, however. That industry has just 
Still it is fashionable in some official | voted to seek to continue its price fixing 

quarters to argue that much of the recent | rights under the code. 

loss of confidence in industry is due to a'| xe 


‘seasonal slack in trade that came later FOR THE LITTLE MAN 


than it usually does, rather than to any) 


called majority rule. 


Regional labor boards have handled 3,- 
888 cases, Of which 2,630 were settled by 
agreement. 

The Longshoremen's Labor Board re- 
cently effected an adjustment that fore- 
stalled a possible repetition of last Sume- 
mer’s strike on the West Coast. 

The Steel Labor Relations Board has 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
FEW WISE WORDS about the ma- 


ent. bill ‘of strike. reopened on the petition of labor. Under 


@re merely asking to maintain their sol- 
vency until better times appear. A. F. 
Cleveland, vice president of the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railroad, testified the 


freight rate increase proposed would mean | 


an average increase in the present freight 
rate level not in excess of seven per cent. 


More Farm Income 
Despite the Drought 


Business is looking: up in the country’s 
farming regions. In spite of the drought. 
income is running substantially ahead of 
@ year ago. Rains have come and farmers 
are feeling better. The result is that they 


_are spending their added income. | 
Reports received by the Government. 
show that in parts of the South there’ 


actually is a condition bordering on pros- 
perity. Cotton at 12 cents, augmented by 


a 4 cents a pound bounty and tobacco at 


22 to 27 cents a pound, also augmented 
by a bounty, compare with 8 cent cotton 
and 10 cent tobacco of a year ago. 


Between the present time and. January | 
1, over $300,000,000 in benefit payments | 


will flow out into the rural regions of the 
country, according to plans. That is in 
addition to the money received from mar- 
keting products that are sharply higher 
than they were not many months ago. 
Last year at this time in the South and 
in the Middle West and Northwest, farm- 
ers were on the warpath. They descended 
upon Washington with demands for price 


fixing, for farming codes to resemble NRA | 


codes, for stringent control of production 


farmers who have crops are reported to 


‘more than 300 codes under NRA 
and for Government hand-outs. Today | 


| been very strong in terms of foreign cur- 
'rencies at a time when the British pound 
| has been having a bad slump. Those who 
‘have been worrying about the dollar now 
have a chance to worry about the English 
"currency. 

- Again the relief administration is striv- 
| ing to tighten up on its outlays. But until 
' business picks up and absorbs more of the 
| unemployed, few here see how relief costs 
can be cut much. 

As still another sign, the President put 
his foot down on an effort of Texas cattle- 
-men, backed by Congressmen, to induce 
| the Government to buy up a large number 
_of their poor-quality steers, using drought 
relief money. 


kk 
‘CHANGED POLICY IN NRA 


Some of the most important changes, 
though, are taking place in the NRA. The 
steps now proposed are those that many 
Small businessmen have been demanding 
for months. They are the things that Sen- 
ator Borah is talking about and that 
Clarence Darrow called attention to with 
his National Recovery Review Board. 

Essentially they concern the practices 
that have grown up since the anti-trust 
laws were suspended for industries under 
codes. Small businessmen and farmers 
‘were the principal backers of laws against 
combinations and they have shown oppo- 
sition to their suspension through NRA. 

Now they are being joined by the Pres- 
ident and by Donald Richberg, who is 
having a big hand in shaping future Fed- 
eral policies. 

The idea is to do some pruning on the 
that 
permit various forms of price control and 
on the nearly 50 codes that permit con- 


' were complaints from some labor quarters 


The new National Industrial Recovery 
Board that is to take the place of General 
Johnson was functioning during the past 
week. There already is talk that one of 
the members may not stay. And there 


over the selection of 8. Clay Williams, a 
tobacco company Official, as chairman. 
However, to newspaper men it appeared 
obvious that the real direction of NRA 
policies is going to lie in the hands of 
Donald Richberg, regardless of protesta- 
tions to the contrary. Although not a 
member of the new Board, he was on the 
job answering questions, advising and 
listening. Mr. Richberg is a former attor- 


With another program they 
would have to be continued much longer. 


kk 
A TEST OF REGIMENTATION 


What is going on out in the corn-hog 
country is entirely voluntary. But there 
soon will have to be a vote in the South 
called for by law. This vote is on the 
question of whether cotton farmers want 
the Government to continue to tell them 
just how much cotton they can market, 
regardless of how much they can raise 
on a given number of acres. It concerns 
the Bankhead law—a law that now limits 
to 10,000,000 bales the amount of cotton 


that can be marketed without paying @| employers largely through the devices of! 


| Then, a little over a year ago, the NRA 
appeared to grant labor these objectives 
with the generous hand of legislative en- 
actment. To the Federation's 1933 con- 
_vention, labor appeared to be marching 
,into the promised land. But the suc- 
_ceeding 12 months have brought intensi- 
fied industrial strife, little economic im- 
| provement to the worker. What has the 
Federation to say to that? 

In a report presented to the conven- 
tion, the executive council of the Fed- 
|eration, admitting the higher minimum 
| wage levels, asserted that these were 
largely nullified by the lowering of other 
wage rates, This result’: was achieved by 


'the present act they may be changed only 
‘on the initiative of management or the 
Administration, 


BACK TO PROFESSORSHIP 


HAIRMAN LLOYD K. GARRISON, of 

the National Labor Relations Board, 
has resigned despite the President's ef- 
forts to retain his services. He goes back 
to the University of Wisconsin as dean 
of its law school. Glenn Frank, president 
of the university, lent him to the Gov- 
ernment until October’ and’ would not 
‘hold his university position open for him 
any longer. 


mitted itself in defining the unit in which 
an election for labor representation might 
take place. 


Decisions have covered elections ordered 
in individual plants and in firms operating 
more than one plant. But the Board has 
taken no position against elections for an 
entire industry, such as that suggested by 
Francis J. Gorman for the textile laborers. 
No case involving such an election has 
come before the board. 

Mr. Richberg pointed out also that the 
board has not committed itself to the 
majority ruling in all groups—among eme 


ployes of very small businesses, for in- 
stance. 


ney for the railroad brotherhoods and 
long has been,interested in labor and in 
‘industrial and political reform movements. 
'He now is right-hand man to the Pres- 
ident. 


‘BLUE EAGLE IN JEOPARDY 


A good many changes in the recovery 
| program are being considered, and some 
of them may soon be adopted. 

Some attention is being given to the 
idea of dropping the Blue Eagle as a boy- 
cott weapon. That bird is not mentioned 
in the law. It is an extra-legal creation. 
But because the Government requires that 
all persons doing Federal business must 
fly the Blue Eagle and must trade them- 
Selves only with concerns that likewise 
adhere to NRA, the label carries great 
importance. 

Some officials now feel that enforcement 
of NRA should be through the courts and 
not through an official boycott. However, 
this organization has studiously avoided 
court action in every possible way in the 


| cannot grow cotton as cheaply as the 

be better off than at any time since trol of production. (Mr. Richberg deals | Past. Besides, there is strong pressure t0| western states. At 10 cents a pound,| — = be A ces ee 
1926. with these subjects in detail in an article; [Continued on Page 15, Column §.}  |eastern cotton farmers might be on the , Ni Ce eo ee 
Texas and Oklanhoma might be in profit | 


AND THEY USED TO CALL THIS SAME PHIDIAS WHIFF 
"T00 LAZY TO TURN OVER IN BED”! 


that your prowess is due 


; is a switch from American to other cot- is both Standard and Silent. that this new Silent Smith is destined to revolutionize \ 
to Post’s 40% Bran Flakes! along the intestinal tract ; ; ; ton. However, Secretary Wallace said’ oo ee ee Oe typewriting. 
But seriously, weshouldlike and to promote regular elimi- there was nothing to be greatly concerned | e have alwa\ 4 P 


to say this much to everyone 
s:: If you’re feeling not quite 
up to scratch, and sort of “slow 
on the up-grade,” it may be 


keep food wastes moving 


nation. It also contains other 
parts of wheat, to supply that 
appetizing flavor. 

Just try it! We know you'll 


This is something new in America. It) ing substandard jobs to which minimum | 
is real regimentation, and is so recog-| rates did not apply. Another factor was) 
/nized by the AAA officials. But unless | the stretch out system, by which the em-| 
two-thirds of the cotton farmers of the. plove was given more machines to tend! 
country vote to keep the plan, it will be without corresponding increase in pay. e ge 
'discarded after this present year. On zee 
basis the Government is inclined to. 
consider the law a type of “voluntary | THE STRETCH OUT SYSTEM 
regimentation.” STRETCH OUT SYSTEM is one 


big tax. Classifying work differently and by creat- 


angle of the introduction of labor- 
A CONTROVERSIAL SITUATION | saving devices—the much talked of cause 
‘of technological unemployment. The ex- 
However, whether voluntary or involun- | ecutive council cited figures to show that 
tary—and 95 per cent of the cotton the machine is ‘still rapidly displacing 
farmers were said to favor a trial of the’ human labor, adding 2 per cent to the 
plan—it is beginning to pinch in some! productiveness of each man hour since F. H. MURPHY, General Agent 
places. The cries are loud and long and/ 1929 and so reducing the need for men. 924 Fifteenth Street, N. W. :; Telephone Met. 1440 
they have been voiced by United States 
an effort to “freeze” the cotton producing 
areas of the country. The eastern States 


Express liner, New York te Englend end 


France. First, Tourist, Third. Yeur car can 
ge as baggage. See your trevel egent. 
Oct. 27th, Champlein; Nev. Lafayette. 


OCT. 20th 
Trench fine 


NE 


SILENT REVOLUTION 
IN TYPEWRITING... 


So there grew up in Congress a demand 
from the eastern belt to limit the amount 
of cotton that could be sold without 
penalty, with quotas for each State based 
on past production. That was done be- 
cause great tracts of land in the West 
were about to be turned to cotton to take 
advantage of the profitable prices. 

Now the law is beginning to hurt. 
Farmers who produced more than their 
quota want to be able to market their 
cotton. Farmers who produced less than 
their quota want the law enforced because 
they then can sell the certificates for 
bales they did not produce to other 
farmers who have more cotton than they 
legally can sell. It is all very complicated. 

A volume of cries is coming from the 
last frontier country, out in Texas and 
Oklahoma, where farmers still have 4a 
pioneer psychology and do not see why 
they cannot push out on new land and 
raise what they want to take advantage 2 
high prices. The older farming regions 
fear this new cotton country and want to 
hold to the law. 

That is why Secretery Wallace thinks 
that, if a vote were held now, two-thirds 
of the cotton farmers would want to keep 
the Bankhead Act. He wonders whether 
they will feel the same way when the real 
pinch comes in a good cotton year. He 
consistently has opposed this type of 
forced control. 


SHORT EXPORT OF COTTON 


But something more than a question. 
of production control has. bobbed up to 
give pause to American cotton farmers. 
That something is found in figures on) 
sales of cotton abroad. Usually those fig- | 
ures show that 60 per cent of the crop | 
produced in ‘his country goes out into 
world trade, with the United States domi- | 
nating the market. 

Now, with production sharply curtailed 
here, there are signs that it is being in- 
creased abroad and that more competitive , 
cotton is being taken by the spinners of | 


Until now, no one has invented a typewriter that 


the world. During the cotton season.that | 
ended July 31, spinners used 14.5 per cent 
more Indian cotton than the year before, 
and 26.7 per cent more Egyptian, while 
using 4.9 per cent less American cotton. 


That would seem to indicate that there 


We think we have now achieved this result—and 


about in the situation. He said that ex- 
ports of our cotton would depend on the 
amount of cotton farmers wanted to pro- 
duce rather than on the output of com- 
petitors. That is because Egyptian cot- 
ton production is limited by irrigation 


duced a Silent typewriter it would also be a Standard It truly earns its name Silent. But it is an L C 
typewriter. Comparatively, it would have few, if any, 
moregnoving and wearing parts than any other Smith 


standard machine—hence once made silent, it would 


For demonstration or descriptive booklets, phone our nearest 
branch or write us: LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 


Smith Standard typewriter through and through. a if 


ish i possibilities and Indian production is stay silent! 
that you have a sluggish intes- enjoy it.;; and you may feel a 
tine .; due to lack of bulk in whole lot better. You can buy competitor, but long development would 
the diet. it at all grocers... and it costs I have it 
So why don’t you eat Post’s_ so little! Post’s 40% Bran producing regions of the West they could, SEGMENT | jim | J heard it | © ied if 
40% Bran Flakes every morn- Fla Wit flood the world with cotton. But the 
an tO supply eat is a product of Gener in the hope of finding a profitable market, A | 
that bulk you need, to help Foods, OG. F. Corp., 1934 or whether they want to produce for a Honing tad 
more limited market at a profitable price. | - 
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INDEX 664 


Market Prices Going Higher 


For Government Securities 


Figures on Treasury Operations in Open Mar- 
ket to Be Published Monthly Intead 
Of Weekly 


W ITH the prices of Government securi-| outstanding—29 per cent of the issue, with | 


WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Charts Prepared by Department of Commerce of United States Government ' 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY SHOWS A GAIN 
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STEEL PRODUCTION INCREASED 


JAN. | FEB.] MAR.| APR| MAY|JUNE [JULY | AUGJ SEPT. | OCT. | NOV.| DEC: 


On RFC Loans 


Capital Can Be Borrowed at 
312 Per Cent Inducements 
To Trust Companies to 


ties up from the lows of a fortnight ten days to go. 100 a | Handle Mortgages 
aco, the Treasury was able to breathe a . : = | 
little easier last week. only 9O 80 | The Nation’s banks, users of Recone 
2 mi ounces for the week. Secre- 
tary Morgenthau believes that the Treas- Struction Finance, Cor poration funds to | 
of over a million dollars’ worth of securi- UY now has about all the silver called in 80 in 60 (the tune of well over a billion dollazs, tr 
when this metal was nationalized last a big interest bill for the money. In | ke 
ties, which it had previously bought on 
the open market August. Holders of silver, however, still , 1932 when RFC was born the rate was = 
have another month in which to give up 710 Re 4O bi 
At the same time an important an- their supply. To date $1,000,000 ounces: Or 5 per cent. Last April it was cut to 4 per ir 
nouncement was made concerning the re- have found their way into the possession | er cnditiin cent, last week to 315, effective Jan. 1, n 
Market Oneeations Up until last week a Cf, the, Government. Advocates of the | 20 | 1935, and to last until April 1, 1939. 
‘eekiv. show. Purchase Act had estimated Amer- | By reducing the rate, RFC hopes banks 
| re made on preferred stock an 
von It is believed in reliable circles that the business index shown on chart moved higher in week ended third consecutive week production of steel ingots increased but aver- ‘capital notes. It is that this Ww 
lige tegen coiiieliiy the ol im- Treasury has curtailed silver purchase | 4 Sept. 22 with three components improving. Further advance prob- age remained about 25 per cent of capacity. Upturn due to desire of new move, made with the approval of the a. 
mortance deserved. while similar figures the world market until some satisfactor} able for week ended Sept. 29 as steel and automobiles moved higher and mills to replenish low stocks rather than to any gain in consumption. President, will save 6692 banks of this 
aly > siaiciie: dink i nn solution is found in regard to China's resumption of more normal conditions in textile industry should be re- Automobile industry entered market to greater extent than had been country a total of about 25 million dollars c 
for the Federal Reserve System were g1Ven recent protests over our silver policy. Gov- Gected in gain cotton tentiie series. expected. 
almost no attention at all. So, hereafter, ernment officials remained silent last week + ennai which have already been authorized t 
the Treasury will release on the 15th of concerning the reply being framed, but ’ | According to Chairman Jesse * Sees a 
each month the net figure for the Depart the President spent more than an_hour AUTOMOBILE OUTPUT SLACKENS LESS SOFT COAL BEING MINED ‘of the RFC, the purpose of this reduction ‘ 
ments trading during the previous month. discussing the Chinese note with Secre-. | is to encourage banks and trust companies p 
Critics were quick to assert that this taries Hull and Morgenthau. A formal. 160 - 100 . scat re use this money in making loans “on 
change was to conceal when the Treasury reply is looked for within the present week. A 'as favorable terms as are consistent with ¥ 
bought securities to bolster the market and On the Treasury bills offered last week, 
Jater untoaded them on the rise. the Treasury received subscriptions total- | 130 ss 80 : Spent . p 
a ing more than three times the $75,000,000 ; Mortgage Set-Up Encouraged v 
During the week holders of called offered. The average price received was ee : Mr. Jones also said that he hoped this f 
Fourth Liberty Loan bonds turned in $45,- 99.857, which is about 0.28 per cent per 100 . — 60 “move would hasten the formation of new 0 
000.000 more to exchange for 3's Treas- annum on a bank discount basis. This | 3 trust companies specializing in mortgages. 
ury bonds. This brings the total sub- compares favorably with rate of 0.29 per eS 40 ee e The RFC expects to get out some liters 
scriptions up to $293.000,000. As $597,000,- cent paid on the previous issue. This week 70 2 ww YW ature on the subject in order to stir up 1 
000 of this called issue was previously the Treasury is again offering $75,000,000 tv: interest in the new mortgage set-up ane ‘1 
turned in for 2's Treasury notes, there of 182-day Treasury bills. They will be 4 P a 3 20 5 saiaan . -nounced last week. Officials are confident b 
remains only $360,000,000 of called Fourths dated Oct. 10, and mature April 10, 1935. 0 ded _that there will be considerable activity 
| | O LLLE GL ‘see in it an opportunity to make some fair : 
THE HO \ AN D WHY OF NRA: | AUTOMOBILE production showed less than seasonal decline. Output RODUCTION of soft coal at the mines fell off slightly in week ended profits. c 
| estimated’ by Cram’s Reports was 37,234 units against 38,229 in week Sept. 22 (latest shown on chart). Bureau of Mines estimated daily This is the second reduction the RFC 
VIEWS OF DON ALD RICHBERG | before. Industry now clearing the way for next year’s models. Decline in output at 1,157 thousand tons compared with 1,160 thousand in preceding has made in its rates this year. The t 
retail sales affected low price field for first time this year. period. Production rate, however, was higher than in same week last year. | ogee My og per he bg Pasay oe i 
| ast April to er cen f 
: 3 years and 5 per cent thereafter. Under f 
ee eo | SLIGHT DECREASE IN CARLOADINGS WHOLESALE PRICES AT HIGH LEVEL ‘the new arrangement the rates charged ; 
and each side wanted to twist it just a’ dividual right. but when it comes to choice | will be reduced one-half per cent for the c 
little to make it of special advantage to of representatives, if he joins in electing 80 — 100 a_ecumaeenes ' ' | period from Jan. 1, 1935, until April l, t 
that side. representatives, he must abide by the * fe ER | 1939, and thereafter the charge will be 
I say that as to extremists, because all will of the majority of the group and 3 | 4 instead of 5 per cent. C 
through this there has been a great body there is simply no other plan in the ge : Announcement of this. reduction was t 
of fair-minded, square-acting business- American Democracy. Perhaps I have " . ‘made by Mr. Jones immediately after a f 
men, and fair and square-minded labor talked too much about that section but: conference with the President at the t 
leaders who have not done that, but have we hear so much about it that I really 60 White House. Mr. Jones also said that 
really cooperated. And always on the out-' felt it should be emphasized. ; es be er to ‘panks should make every possible effort 
side edges of both groups have been those | I also want to point out another diffi- 20 ii} Liit Lil Lit Lit} Lf if 1} 40 


who have been trying to tear the thing to} 
pieces, to make it of special advantage to 
their special interests. 


to provide for their necessary new capi- 
tal before the end of the year, as the 
|'RFC expects to complete its preferred 


culty. Individial bargaining has been. 
regarded generally as an effort to break 


| peeve of wholesale commodity prices (Fisher's) receded fraction of a 
down labor organization. As the Supreme 


| Paaaepe-eeciroagc of revenue freight for week ended Sept. 22 (latest shown on 
point in week ended Sept. 28 to 80.1 from 80.2 seven days earlier. The 


chart) was 643,120 cars, 2,866.less than week before, 16,746 more than 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


I want to take up in that connection 
the most recent misunderstanding and 
misapprehension. There is suppesed to be | 
a@ vast conflict of some sort between the. 
interpretations of this section which were 
jointly made by General Johnson and my- 
self, and the interpretation of this sec-. 
tion by the National Labor Relations 
Board in the so-called Houde case, in, 
which they sustained what was called ma- 
jority rule. I have gone over, since that 
controversy arose, with the greatest care, | 
the joint statements which the General | 
and I issued on August 24, of last year, | 
and I have gone over the Houde case de- | 
cision, and for the life of me I cannot find | 
out where the conflict is between the two. | 
How a group of partisans can take the, 
Houde decision, and say they are willing | 
to stand upon the joint interpretations | 
made by General Johnson and Mr. Rich- 
berg, but are not willing to stand by the 
Houde decision, is quite beyond my under- | 
standing. | 

I have read very carefully this inter- | 
pretation which the General and I issued, 


and in reading it over it suddenly came, 


to me that in all the criticisms I have | ganization and representation free from | 


heard from time to time I have never 
yet received in writing a single statement | 
from any labor leader or any business, 
man pointing out onc sentence in that in- | 
terpretation which was not accurate and 
legal and fair, and I am going to Say 
right now that if any one has such a) 
criticism I hope within the next day or, 
two in some way it ‘will be presented to 
me. I do not know, frankly, what the | 
controversy is about. | 


MAJORITY RULE 


Let me say a word as to the Houde deci- | 
sion of the National Labor Relations 
Board. I talked a few days afterward, | 
with two or three men representative of 
enormous employing interests, whom you 
would suppose and I would suppose would 
read a decision before they criticised it, 
and they criticised it to me on the grounds | 
that the decision required a majority vote 
in a plant or in a company and that that. 
majority was to determine the representa- | 
tion of the workers. 


As a matter of fact, 
it was very carefully laid down in the. 
Houde case that they were not passing: 
upon what the unit of voting should be 
at all, whether it was the plant or craft 
unit or what not. It happened in that, 
case that the men in the plant voted as 
a@ unit and there was no controversy. 

But the Board carefully pointed out that , 
they were not laying down the theory that | 
a majority of all the employes of the 
plant must be decisive. They laid down | 
the theory that when an election by any 
group, no matter what its size, was held 
for the purpose of selecting their repre- 
sentatives and when they had chosen by 
a majority their representatives, those 
were the men which had been chosen to 
represent the voters. I would like some- 
body here to tell me what other method | 
could be followed. 

Nothing could be deeper than our po- 
litical partisanship, but when we vote for 
a man for Congress, the man who goes 
to Congress is the man chosen by a ma- 
jority, whether he is a Republican or 
Democrat; and the minority does not say: 
we must also send our man to Congress 
0 aS to have adequate minority repre- 
sentation. In all your dealings in clubs or 
organizations of any sort, if you are go- 
ing to have a decision made, you have 
to arrive at a place where the majority 
will vote and their decisions be accepted. 
That doesn’t determine the right of the, 
minority or an individual or small group 
any more than the rights under the laws 
of the country are determined by the 
fact that your district has elected a 
Democrat or a Republican to Congress. 
You still have all your rights under the 
law. The right under the law is not to 
send minority representatives to Con-. 
gress. 

Under the Houde decision and under) 
the interpretations which the General and 
myself issued and under Section 7a the 
individual has the right to represent him- | 
Self and his grievances and his complaints 
and has a right to get together a com- 

tteg to represent his interests, as he 


, Gesine, That is a and 


‘cable to all. 


‘to them. 


Magazine. 
cle in a dollar magazine would be a rather 


Court pointed out long ago, the individual | 


is helpless in large establishments to do 
any bargaining for himself. Individual 
bargaining is a mockery in such instances. 
But this is a big country, there are thou- | 


sands of employers inthis country and | 


they do not all employ 5,000 men; and a. 
law of the United States must be appli- | 
It must state a principle 
which can apply throughout industrial 
conditions if it is going to be applicable 
There are thousands of em- 
ployers of 2, 5, 10 and 15 men in which 
the right of individual bargaining may be 
a very real right and of the very essence 
of tranquil relations. In such cases em- 
ployers and employes may work out their 
problems together and all may desire to 
be free from any outside control. 


Certainly if you are going to write 
down law, the statement of a right, you 
cannot look at it from the standpoint of 
the great industrial plants alone and say 
all individual bargaining is wrong, and 
bargaining must be only by large unit. 
You can only do just what 7a does and 
that is leave.to the men themselves the 
right to determine their own form of or- 


coercion and then let the industrial re- 
lations be determined accordingly. 

That must necessarily mean that in 
Some instances you will not have organ- 
ized group bargaining, and you may have 
individual bargaining, which is the right 
of the individual under the Constitution 
just as much as any other right of free- 
dom of contract. 


PRICE FIXING 


Now it seems to me we have de- 


veloped in the same way a good deal of 


hysterical discussion on the subject of 
price fixing and monopoly. In this habit 
I have of secret writing, I wrote a rather 


long article on the subject which was 


published very recently in the Fortune 
I felt that to publish an arti- 


good place to express somewhat con- 


/fidenially one’s views. But since that arti- 
cle has been published, I have sometimes 


wished it had a little wider circulation. 
I cannot endeavor at this moment to sum 
up in a few moments all that I tried to 
say, and do not want to take too much of 
your time, but. if vou will permit me (and 


I think it will not be a breach of copy- 


right) I would like to read a ‘few para- 


graphs from that article because I can 


say what I want to say more 
that way: 

“Who can be intrusted with the power 
to fix a fair price that will insure justice 
to labor, investor and consumer? The 
answer is: no one, neither a private asso- 
ciation nor a board of public officials. 
There is no fair price that does not de- 


pend upon the fairness of material and 


production and distribution costs and a 
fair return upon investment. 3ut the 
fairhess of each cost depends upon. what 
is a fair remuneration for services em- 
ployed and property used. What test of 
fairness can we apply except the com- 
petition between willing sellers and buy- 
ers in a free market? 


BUSINESS MEN RUSH IN 


“In this problem we find the justifica- 
tion and necessity for many of the so- 
called wastes of competition, and the 
political economic wisdom of preserving 
competition. Under the socialistie theory 
of procuction for use instead of for profit 
someone must decide what shall be nro- 
duced and what are the relative values 
of services and properties employed, so 
that prices mav be fixed as the basis for 
an exchange of products. The total elimi- 
nation of profit in a socialistic program 
would not eliminate the necessity of fixing 
costs and using money as a measure of 


the relative values of things and services 


exchanged. 
“Yet, in the face of this fundamental 


/problem of a socialistic economy which 


they abhor, business men continually seek 


_to experiment with production controls 
and price-fixing devices; and thus some- 


what unconsciously to develop through 
trade assoc'*tions a sort of lorsided cuild 
secialism which they misname ‘price 
Stabilization.’ 


except grain, ore and livestock. 
being seasonal recession. 


year ago and 47,516 more than two years ago. 


Increases in all classes 
Index remains unchanged, slight drov 
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merce. 


of State socialism fear to tread. How can 
individual freedom and the benefits of 4 
competitive economy be retained if any 
organization (political or private) is au- 
thorized to dictate how much shall be 
produced and at what prices it shall be 
sold? The ‘golden rulers’ of industrial 
associations, invested with such political 
power, may easily become the ‘tyrannical 
bureaucrats’ of tomorrow. Businessmen 
should be able to look ahead at least that 
far.” 

Now it is my conviction that in the de- 
velopment of NRA we have been going 
through a process of education. I think 
many business men that came down here 
determined upon production-control and 
| price-control, which they 
‘assential to their safety 


and would 


E charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” 

are issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
To simplify comparison between busi- 
ness indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the 
Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of 


| 


cluded.” 
thought were | 


produce them profits, have been seriously | 


‘disillusioned in the course cf the year— 
disillusioned partly as to the practical 
possibility of carrying out their desires— 


/On their savings and at the same time 


disillusioned as to whether they really 


_want them carried out. 

| Therefore, I think, not by a process of 
sweeping change, but by process of work- 
‘ing out gradually these problems, indus- 


‘the future of NRA to avoid a great many 
'of the complications and difficulties which 
have been brought into the Administra- 
‘tion up to date. These difficulties have 
‘come, not through the application of 
‘some theory by some Government theo- 


| 


quickly in try by industry, it should be possible in he . 


j 


Q@ECURITY prices improved in final week of September with quotations 

little changed from the level prevailing at end of August. Transactions 
slightly larger in volume, 3,687,000 shares compared with 3,223,000 in week 
before. Average prices also.showed a gain, from $77.90 to $80.57. 


depression low on the commodity index was 55 on March 3, 1933. Present 
high reached week before. 


level but slightly less than recovery 
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Be prices, although improving, closed the month somewhat lower than 
at the end of August. New Bond financing for the month less than 
in August or September, 1933. Transactions for week fell to $58,320,000 par 


value from $72,440,000 in week before. 


base period the weekly 


Farm Mortgage Bonds | 
| And Small Investors 


Small investors fund are finding their 
way into the Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation's 3 per cent bonds. - 

According to the governor, W. I. Myers, 
of the Farm Credit Administration: “Ex- 
aminations of cross sections of bonds reg-_ 
istered show'that large numbers of thes¢, 
bonds are held by individuals in rural 
communities; and small business concerns | 
and religious institutions are also in- 


Up to Sept. 15, $556,800,000 of the Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed securities have been 
sold. Registrations indicate, FCA officials 
say, that these bonds are being bought 
by smaii investors eager to get 3 per cent 


have the safety and liquidity which Gov- 
ernment securities offer. 


quantity of goods a free market can ab- 
b, 


“Thus freedom to cooperate for the pro- 
tection of business interests depends upon 
giving adequate assurances that such 
frecdom will not be abused. The way to! 
avoid the rigid restraints of statutory laws | 


or commission regulation is to organize for | 


-rists, but becaus2 of the pressure of busi- | 


‘ness men themselves to experiment with 


devices that they thought would do them: 


'good and which they have found in many 


_instances are doing them harm. 
| There is no doubt of the necessity in 


some specific instances of preventing 
destructive, price cutting. There is ro 
doub: of the necessity sometimes of put- 
ting some controls on production. But to 
‘apply any sweeping theory to business as 
'a whole, that in some way through trade 
associations, they are going to control 
/production and prices in such a way as to 
/bring about wonderful results, is an ir- 
-idescent dream. I think many business 
/men have been dreaming this, not realiz- 
‘ing che type of social control of which 
‘they were dreaming; and that they are 
‘coming to realize that they’ better come 
back nearer to the sound competi- 
tive system on which they were working. 
I am going to read just a paragraph 
more: 


FAIR COMPETITION 


“The NRA has offered to businessmen 
an opportunity to cooperate openly to the 
fullest extent that can be justified by the 
public interest. Through public” super- 
vision there can be made an authoritative 
distinction between combinations to pro- 
tect fair competition and combinations to 
eliminate competition. Clearly the ulti- 
mate assurance of a fair price, in a com- 
petitive economy, must be found in the 
preservation of a fair price competition 


ip freedom 


from the anti-trust laws and from 


the National Press Club at Washing- 
to groduce ton, D. 


self-discipline and to welcome, not to op- | 
pose, a public inspection of methods and | 
a public appraisal of results. 


“Those who vainly demand ‘freedom’ | 
all 
other social controls of business are en-| 
gaged in fooling themselves with the hope | 
of creating an irresponsible freedom for | 
men to seek private profit without regard | 
for the genera! weifare, which American | 
citizens of the twentieth century will’ 
never grant, and which would destroy the | 
entire fabric of our industrial civilization | 
if it were ever attempted.” 

Now just one word about another job) 
of mine. Despite the publicity of many of | 
my activities, I am endeavoring to assisi | 
in ways which should not be publicized, 
but by a day by day, quiet effort in co- | 
ordinating the activities of the Govern-. 
ment. Iam merely assisting in this work. | 
Some people—particularly strong-minded | 
individualists in executive positions—have | 
a habit of regarding their job as separate . 
from all others. 

But unfortunately, that is not very good | 
ccoperation. We need these strong-mind- | 


ed individualists for these different jobs, | 


“index numbers,” using for convenience as a 


for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise 
indicated. The weekly average for this period is 
expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for 
each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particu- 


average of each series 


lar week is greater than the average for the 
years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an index 
number of more than 100; if the value is less 
than the average the index number is less than 
100. Actual week for all items does not always 
end on same day. Latest data plotted on chart 
for week ended Sept. 29, where available. 


Proposed Security Issues 


stock purchases by that time. 

To date, the RFC has authorized $1,162,- 
006,000 for preferred stock and capital 
‘note purchases in 6,692 banks. Of this 
amount $890,774,500 has actually been dis- 
bursed to 5,592 banks. : 


A New Power Plan 


For St. Lawrence 


If Treaty Is Ratified, New York 
Wants Its Own TVA 


Water power development on the Amere 
ican side of the St. Lawrence River under 
@ program that will be similar to that 
undertaken in the Tennessee Valley :s 
contemplated by the New York State 
Power Authority. 

| Chairman Frank P. Walsh, of New York 
State Power Authority, has been asked 
‘by President Roosevelt to sit informally 
with the National Resources Board. A 


program, an Administration proposal, is to 
to be developed by the board. The New 
York State Power Authority, according to 
the President, is disposed to coordinate 
| with Government activities. 

| Incorporation of the St. Lawrence proj- 
‘ect as an essential part of the national 
program for power and waterways de- 
velopment has been urged u»9n the Prosie 


The Federal Trade Commission during 
the week announced the registration of 
the following securities under the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933. Ordinarily these issues 
may be sold to the public 20 days after 
filing, unless subject to a Commission 
stop-over. The registration follows: 


October 8, 1934 | 

RAINY RIVER—KIRKLAND GOUD MINES, | 
LTD., Ottawa, Canada. A Canadian gold | 
mining company carrying on its business) 
in Canada. A $600,000 issue of. common 
stock is proposed for distribution in the! 
United States, 1,500,000 shares, no par, 
value, stated value 20 cents to be offered to! 
the public at 40 cents per share. Among. 
the officers of the company are Robert N., 
Crowell, Kemptville, Nova Scotia, president; | 
R. Franklin Reid, Toronto, vice-president; | 
Cecil F. Gervan, Ottawa, treasurer. Under-| 
writers are E. C. Strong & Co., Inc., 40) 
Exchange Place, New York 


| TEXTILE CRAFTS BUILDING, INC., 315 West 


39th Street New York. Proposing to offer 
securities totaling $687,103 in a plan of re-' 
organization. Principal amount $680,300. 
Ten-Year 3 Per Cent Second Mortgage Bonds | 
and 6,803 shares of $1 par value common)! 
stock are to be issued in exchange for certifi- | 
cates of deposit for the outstanding $680-. 
300 principal amount First Mortgage 6 Per 
Cent Sinking Fund Gold Bond Certificates. 

For each $100 principal amount of out- 
standing Gold Bond Certificates, accompanied 
by all interest warrants appertaining thereto 
and maturing on and after September 1, | 
1932, or for Certificates of Deposit represent- 
ing same, holders are to receive one Ten- | 
Year 3 Per Cent Second Mortgage Bond in'! 
the principal amount of $100 and one Vot-. 
ing Trust Certificate for one share of the 
capital stock of the corporation. For pur- 
poses of calculating the registration fee. the 
current value of the outstanding bonds is | 
estimated at $226,767. 

Members of the Reorganization Committee | 
are G. S. Gilpatrick and T. F. Corrigan, New 
York City, Thomas A, Baxter, Philadelphia. 


Teaching Finance, Auto | 


Driving in Public School | 


[Continued from Page 11.] 

ization of a Drivers’ School, which would | 
consist of special meetings on driving. 
Tihs class could either take place in reg-. 
ular school or assembly hours or after 
class hours. 

Ranking highest in the number of as-. 
signed periods for instruction, the Man-' 
ual lists “the driver, his mind and body, 
his control of attention, and his habits for 
successful driving.” | 
“The automobile itself, its selection, in-| 
spection and care,” ranks second in im-| 


George R. Cooley, Albany, N. Y., and 


C. A.! 


dent by proponents of the pro osed seae 
way. President Roosevelt has indicated 


Neumeister, Auburn, N. ¥., all directors of that his interest has not lapsed. 


the issuing corporation. 

CAMBRIDGE BUILDING 
Alden Park, Germantown, Pa. Proposing to 
issue $1,397,500 principal amount. 3 per cent 
—4 per cent 
dated September 1, 1943, in a plan of re- 
organization. The new bonds are. to be 
dssued in exchange, through certificates of 
deposit, for an equal face amount or origi- 
nal First Mortgage Bonds issued by C. Ben- 
ton Cooper and secured by a first mortgage 
On the apartment house building owned 
and operated by the registrant. For pur- 
poses of calculating the registration 
the outstanding (Cooper) First Mortgage 
Bonds are estimated to have a current value 
Of $465,833. They are to be deposited with 
the trustee as additional security for the 
new bonds to be issued. Chief officers of 
the issuer are Lawrence E. Jones, president, 
and Kenneth MacNeal, secretary-treasurer, 
of Alden Park, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FORESIGHT FOUNDATION, INC., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. A Management type investment 
company, proposing to issue Class A and 


Class B Stock in a plan of reorganization 
to acquire, through exehange of stock, the 
assets of Pennsylvania Investing Company. 
rhe stock of the Pennsylvania Investing 
Company to be acquired has a total face 
Value of $78,752. A total of 78,080 shares of 
Class A stock is to be offered in exchange, 
two shares for one, tor the outstanding 39,- 
043 Class A shares of the Pennsylvania In- 
Vestment Company, and 39,712 Class B 
shares are to be oftered in exchange share 


for share for the 39,712 outstanding Class 


B shares of the Pennsylvania Investment 
Company. 


Frederick A. McCord, St. Davids, Pa. 


UNITED INVESTORS REALTY CORPORA- 
, TION, 150 Broadway, New York. A company 
incorporated Sept. 7, 1934, to invest and 
deal in. real estate and 
real estate companies. 
poses a $2,500,000 issue of Class ‘A’ com- 
mon stock, 500,000 shares having a par 
value of $1 to be offered at $5 per share. 
Officers of the company are James E. Friel, 
president, Murry McConnel, treasurer, and 
Woolsey A. Shepard, secretary, all of New 
York City. 

PHILADELPHIA BREWING COMPANY. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Seeking registration for securi- 
ties totaling $1.191,000. First Mortgage 10- 
Year 6 Per Cent Convertible Bonds in a 
jace amount of $600,000 are to be offered to 
the public at a price of 98.50 per $100 face 
amount. It is also proposed to register 60,- 
C00 shares of $1 par common stock to pro- 
vide for the conversion rights of the bonds 
on the basis of 50 shares of stock for each 
$500 principal amount of bonds. The com- 
pany manufactures malt liquors and ice. 
It is licensed to wholesale its products in 
New Jersey and Maryland. Principal officers 
are Joseph A. Slattery, president, Martin C, 
Norton and William R. Lyons, Sr., vice- 
presidents, and E. P. Wagner, secretary, all 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


but they must pull together; and often it | portance with “the operation on the high-| BONDHOLDERS’ COMMITTEE OF RIVER- 


is not so much the big as the little things | 
that make cooperation difficult. My job is 
to try to bring about and maintain that | 
cooperation largely by ironing out little 


things. 


(The above is the major part of an 
address dclivered on Oct. 4 before |, 


| 


come next. 

Included in the study is a description. 
of the highway and the “automobile in 
modern life.” Last, but not least, comes 
a test or review of all the various phases. 

In short, the good driving Manual | 
would have Uncle Sam's high schools tell 
the students what an automobile is, “i 


ways.” “Accidents and their — 


how to operate it intelligently, 


SIDE IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, San An- 
tonio, Texas. Seeking to register Certificates 
of Deposit in a call for the deposit of River- 
side Improvement Company First Mortgage 
Serial 6 Per Cent Real Estate Gold Bonds 
of an original amount of $500,000. There 


are uppaid $375,000 of the bonds, of which | 


r 

$336.500 were deposited 
prior to July 27, 1933, and $38,5C0 is still 
outstanding. Members of the committee 
are W. C, Collins, Luther E, Todd, Claude 


under offer made 


fee, | 


Officers of the issuing company. 
are Frederick Peirce, Wynnewood, Pa,, and. 


in securities of | 
The corporation pro-. 


The navigation and power sections of 


CORPORATION, the St. Lawrence pact, the President. has 


made clear, are noi to be separated. He 


Refunding Mortgage Bonds, ¢Xpects to lay the treaty again before the 


Senate at the next session of Congress. 
Before doing so, however, he hopes to 
secure ceitain minor revisions by agree- 
ment with Canada, such as a provision 
for employing only American labor on 
work done within the United States. 

President Roosevelt, in a telegram sent 
to Mayor Daniel W. Hoan, of Milwaukee, 
said: 

“Recent events have served only to cone 
firm my interest in and hopes for the de- 
velopment of deep-sea navigation between 
the Great Lakes and the Atlantic Ocean. 
I am strongly for the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence seaway, which, in addition to 
providing the United States with a great 
international highway for shipping, will 
give us a fourth yardstick in the power 
development projects already started by 
the Government on the Colorado and 
Columbia rivers and the Tennessee Valley.” 


All About Power: 


Surveys Cover Field 


Rates, Holding Companies, Re- 
sources Under Scrutiny 


Ready for possible action by the new 
Congress will be reports on two phases of 
the power question now being investigated 
by the Federel Power Commission. A 
partial report cn a third phase is prome 
ised for early 1935. 

The first two, as described by Frank R. 
MeNinch, Chairman of the Commission, 
are: 

1. A survey of electrical rates: This 
mammoth undertaking involves the cole 
lection of rate charges in all parts of the 
country. There are estimated to be 
100,000 different tariffs in use. When they 
are collected, they must be digested and 
analyzed. This work is expected to be 
finished early in the new year. 


2. A study of holding companies: The 


purpose of this survey is to prepare 
ground for the regulation of such come 
panies. They escape the control of state 
public utility commissions charged with 
fixing utility rates, yet have power to af- 
fect the bases on which the rates are 
fixed. 

The third survey covers power resources 
of the country. It is the largest undere 
taking of the three, and will probably 
serve as a foundation for national power 


T. Porter, A. V. Imbs, H, M. Tenney, all of //@Ms, on which a committee of the PWA 
is 


St. Louis 


is working. + 


long-range national power development 
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How’s Business? 


Ohio System 
Heavy Industries 


Run by Unemployed 


of Factories 


Continue to Lag 4 new siate Plan 


dustry Is 


to Provide Jobs—How Ordinary In- 


Affected 


But Consumers Goods Move 
Better—Government Data |. Tne Ohio State Relief Administration 
: , _ |has made plans for setting up a system | 
Shows Trend During Five of factories, operated by the unemployed | 
‘ |for the benefit of the unemployed. 
Years of Depression | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
that industry is ready to go into the mar- | | 
ket and improvements public reaction. Federal Emergency 
or for new.capital outlays of any | 
but the country’s industrial plant is wear- | Other Federal prod speak of it a on | 
ing out and becoming antiquated and will |. t ti 1 f pe 
need to be replaced or improved one of 
these days. 

There is going to be White House op- 
Position to radical innovations, such as'| 
the 30-hour week and huge new public. 
works funds, so that industry can be re- 
assured on that score. 

Now, if reform can be worked in the 


which is still on a trial basis.” 


One of Several Plans 

The “Ohio plan” is but one of several | 
work relief plans which the_ individual | 
States have devised to answer two of the. 


earn this amount would be paid for in 
goods manufactured in the factories. 
Sponsors of the plan state 


goods would be distributed solely among to $03,300,000. 
With only a few factories in operation’! the unemployed. They add that when-, with $176,000,000 for three weeks ago. 
in Ohio, the project is still largely in an ever a factory finds itself in a position to 
experimental stage and its further ex-| manufacture profitably for general con- at the same level, totalling about $40,- 
pansion is largely dependent upon the! sumption, it will be turned back to its | 000,000. Interest payments on the publ c 


owners. 


Where Government 
— Money Goes 


GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES 
WHICH AFFECT BUSINESS 


Placing Cuban Bonds 


On a Sounder Basis 
Holders. of Cuban bonds in default 


| 
| 
| 


Third Successive Week of De- 
clining Expenditures—Em- 
ergency Accounts Lower 


OR THREE WEEKS in a row, Federal 
expenditures have been lower than) 


the preceding week. Last week’s Treas- | 
that the. ury statements show that they were down 


This figure compares 


Routine expenditures continued along 


debt were down somewhat, but this savy- 


What would be the effect of the planing was cffset by slight gains in the cost 


if it were applied generally? 
Better Living Standards 


of national defense and higher salary 
charges which occur on the first of any 


[Continued from Page 13.1 


plan to ask for a readjustment. This was 
revealed last week when a Bondholders’ 
Committee applied to the Securities and 


retain the symbol and to take advantage or weekly wage we have reached into the | Exchange Commission for registration of 


of its usefulness in forcing a measure of! heart of the problem, which is to pro-| an 


compliance. 


Another problem due for attention is 
the number and the complexity of codes 
of fair competition. Most of the attention 
of the NRA staff at present is devoted 
to shaking down codes into more workable 
patterns. That process is made necessary 
in many instances by the resistance that 
is being displayed by business men to code 
assessments. 

Even NRA officials say that many Code 
authorities, set up to govern these units 
of business government, are too expensive. 
They tell of high-priced lawyers and of 
large staffs maintained by what amounts 
to a tax on business. Now business is re- 


Those who are in favor of it say that month. 


limit the manufacturing efficiency of the 
factories. 

The statement is made also that the 
plan would not reduce the total amount 


construction industry to eliminate some 
of the waste and overlapping in the in- 
terest of efficiency and lowered costs, the | 
adjustments might be completed that 
would open the way to an era of com- 
parative prosperity. 

But—explains the source of the above 
Viewpoint—while the United States can 
absorb at least another third of its unem- 
ployed by home improvement, revived 


world trade is going to be necessary be- | 


fore there can be productive jobs for all 
of the workless. 


‘ Basis of Index 
The normal for the ingex which equals 


biles, boot and shoe, electric power out- 
put, etc., for the post-war period. These 
Various: trends provide the statistician 
with a complete view of business activity 
during the post-war period. 

If for instance, electric power output 


| ployed: A chance to work for relief and have to spend with private business. They 
‘better living conditions. ' would still receive just as much cash as 


unemployed to work full time, but one jt would result in raising the living stand- | 


along the line. 


Emergency expenditures 


before. There were small decreases all 
The greatest drop was in 
the amount spent by the FERA for re- 
lief, only $18,000,000 compared with $33,- 


most insistent demands of the unem- of money which the unemployed would 900,000 in the previous week. 


The October 
Federal 


first collections of the 
Deposit Insurance Corporation 


were down) 
ards of the unemployed, with the only some $16,000,000 below those of the week 


sisting that tax in many instances. What 
looked like a $100,000,000 a year expense 
to be borne by code members for code au- 
thority maintenance, now may be trimmed 
to a fraction of that amount. 

x* 
HIGH WAGE; LOW PAY 


One incident that reveals the change 
that has occurred recently in the think- 


issue of Certificates 
vide such annual earnings for the lowest- | amounting to $20,000,000. 
paid workers as will meet his minimum! The bonds that the Committee pro- 
needs.” | poses to call for deposit are part of a 
This question was raised, Mr. Roosevelt | 1930 issue of Republic of Cuba Public 
later explained, by an experience he had| Works 5'2 per cent Sinking Fund Gold 
at the time of a threatened automobile | bonds dated 1945. When a substantial 
strike. Representatives of the workers had | number of these bonds are deposited with 
called at the White House. The President | the committee, it intends to approach the 
asked one what he was earning. He said| Cuban government with a readjustment 
$1.25 an hour or $10 a day. Mr. Roosevelt | Proposal which will put the bonds on & 
thought that seunded like a pretty good | sound basis once again. 
wage. “Yes,” replied the man, “but I 
worked only 65 days last year. That meant 
an annual income of but $650. . 
Now the question is raised: “Did the 
President mean that industry should | 
guarantee an annual yearly wage to its 
workers, or did he mean that wages should | 
be so adjusted that busines. will be more 
active and more regular employment can | 
result?” 
The latter is the interpretation most 
generally accepted here. In the building 


of Deposits 


‘hourly wage rates that prevailed in boom | 


There is a constant pressure upon re- 


other officials have repeatedly stressed 


money they receive. 
Likewise, relief officials have reiterated 
the fact that relief standards are at the 


lowest possible level necessary to main- this expenditure might be discontinued‘ 
relief if clothing were obtainable from relief. 
throughout the United States receive an factories. 


,average of about $23 a month. 
100 is based on a computation of trends | 


in the various factors, such as automo-| 


.tain life. Families on _ direct 


Use Idle Factories 


| many idle factories. The “Ohio plan” 
{contemplates leasing these factories, re- the rent of better living quarters, or for | 
other goods not obtainable from relief 
‘authorities. Thus the loss to one busi- 


‘employing as many of the old managing 
personnel as possible and putting the un- 
/employed to work in them. 

For a part of their work in the fac- 


throughout this period can be resolved |;, 


into a 6 per cent increase, the statistician | wages. 


ries, the unemployed would receive cash 
These would be limited to the, 


at present under a system of direct re- 


lief officials from the unemployed, de-/ lief and presumably this money would be 
'manding more work. Mr. Hopkins and' spent with private business interests. 


Relief officials admit, however, that the 


'the fact that most of the unemployed do | operation of the plan on a wide basis 
‘not want cash relief, that is, the dole; | would radically alter the distribution of | $36,000. 
what they do ask is a chance to work for relief funds. 


For instance, where an un- 
employed family now on direct relief is 
forced to spend a proportion of its 
‘monthly relief allowance for clothing, 


Shifts in Expenditures 
But if the relief family no longer spent 


Like other industrial States. Ohio has money for clothing, the money not used, 
‘for this purpose might go for movies, for 


ness would be offset by the gain to others. 
Federal officials disclaim any connec- 


tion with the “Ohio plan,” saying that it) 


is the concern of the State officials. They 


| turned this agency from a net expense to, 
credit on the Government's ledgers. 


| Expenditures for the CWA have almost 
ceased. Last W eek they amounted to only 


ing of the President and some of his ad- | 
visers was hinted at in Mr. Roosevelt's | 
Sept. 30 address to the country and then | 
expanded for newspaper men, 

The President had said that “another 
question arises as to whether in SEINE | 
minimum wages on the basis of an hourly 


_ Last week’s expenditures increased the 
public debt for this fiscal year by about 


industry, where most unemployment lies, 
workers still are demanding the high) 


days. The wage rates are there, but they 
are not materializing in the form of large 
pay envelopes because the workers are 
not employed. 

Adjustments in these fields of high 
hourly rates may be one step in the new 
NRA program. 


$25,000,000. 


First Moves by SKC: 
New Exchange Basis 


DEVISING A NEW POLICY 
CONTROL AIR TRAFFIC 


| 
Privileges of Trading Denied 


To ¥en Security Issues 


whole armies, according to Col. Edward 


No longer can a security exchange move) vernon (“Eddie”). Rickenbacker. Col. Rick- | 


,to another State to avoid an inquiry into 
its methods without running into trouble. 


Airways, Inc., the World War ace who had | 


[Continued from Page 10.] 
tanks over enemy lines without landing,; contracts should not be modified or can- 
and huge army transports may move| celed. The Department is to make a report 


enbacker is vice president of American | Within six months. 


on the subject to President Roosevelt 


‘ 


Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 


John EF. Lamiell, director, International 


The New York Mining Exchange of New. 


69 air pursuit victories to his credit. He Postal Service, testified $119,257,756 has 


the minimum amount necessary for their) say that there are no national plans for 
sent talon | budget requirements, $20 or $23 monthly enlargement of the work relief program 
of the @ anual vate of = ath of the edne | family, whatever they had received beyond its present basis. 

try 8 under direct relief. For the hours of work; Mr. Hopkins says there are _ 1,800,000 


With these two factors then. the in dex | Over the number necessary to earn this families on work relief, of a total of 


Jersey tried it last year, leaving New | also proposed that United States and Ja- | been paid by the Federal Government to 
| York, where it was under investigation, pan join in friendly operation of passenger | mail contractors since 1928, but that if, 
and locating in New Jersey. But after @) airplanes across the Pacific and that the | the compensation had been on a poundage 
hearing this past week, before the Secur-| Government encourage, by subsidies, the ‘basis instead of on a subsidy basis the 
ities and Exchange Commission, the first! extension of mail and passenger air lines| Government might have saved $103,722,247. 


under the Securities Exchange Act, the! to Hawaii, Philippines and New Zealand. 


Forget the Future 


amount they would be paid in goods. /nearly 4,000,000 families on relief. Of 


of the post-war trend and the index of | 
the national growth, the statistician fuses | 
all industrial activities into a combined 
business index whose normal of 100 is 
based on the post-war trend in business. 


Unemployed who are given work on 
public projects, such as the building of. 


roads, would receive a cash payment of. 
minimum amount? necessary for their. 
| budget requirements. Any hours of em-| 
amount necessary to) 


this number, officials say, only about 7'2 
per cent are actually employed in pro- 
duction and distribution of goods. The 
‘great mass of relief workers are employed 
either in construction or in the cultural 
and educational and service fields. 


|ployment over the 
A Liberal Education | | 


) 


As Objective of Radio BIGGEST RELIEF PROGR 


IN THE NATION’S HISTORY 


FCC Also Takes Up Study of 
Telegraph Contracts | 


1 [Continued from Page 2] 


Future generations may have a vast 
deal of everyday education by radio, in- Ployed is an order which Mr. Hopkins 
cluding typewriting and music, if the goal, sent to State Relief Administrations 
of educators, as set before the Federal’ Oct. 4, instructing them to give 
Communications Commission in the past preference in the matter of work re- 
week, is attained. And by the same token, | lief to projects of the Federal Hous- 
the advance of radio along the line of ing Administration 
religious and cther moral programs would | aa Hopkins’ order is in keeping 


spread through week-ni f 
with the efforts of relief officials. to 


These were just some contentions of | turn work relief from “public luxury 
those who appeared before the Commis- | improvements” to projects that will 
sion in support of the proposal that Con-' prove of more immediate benefit to 
gress, by law, allocate a fixed percentage |the unemployed. With an estimated 


of time to non-profit programs—a sug-| geficiency of 1,500,000 housing untis in 
gested 25 per cent—on the Nation's broad-! +15. porn ‘relief officials believe 


casting facilities. | 


well organized. About one-fourth of 
the people on work relief projects in 
this country are to be found.in these 
States. 
nearly 150,000 persons on work relief. 


_ The East South Central States— 
Kentucky, Tennessee, West Virginia, 
‘and Virginia—are represented by a 
‘variety of relief conditions. In the 
Appalachian highlands, relief is be- 


lieved to be relatively stable. In Ken-. 


‘tucky and West Virginia the most 


serious distress is found in abandoned 


The 


New York City alone has. 


The broadcasting companies’ side of the 
case will be presented this week in this 
fact-finding proceeding. 

Better Conditions for Air School 

The Natianal Committee on Education 
by Radio, headed by Dr. Joy E. Morgan 


and marshalled by its secretary, Dr. sree | 


F. Taylor, declared the people want more 
and better hours for programs of infor- 
mation, instruction and wholesome enter- 
tainment, free from advertising, and in 
the public welfare. Dr. Morgan said some 
present-day programs degrade the chil- 
dren. 

Presidents Glenn Frank, University of 
‘Wisconsin, and Arthur G. Crane, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, were among those who 
asked more and better educational pro- 
grams. All wanted present educational sta- 
tion rights protected. 

Meantime, FCC’s telegraph division was 
busy. November 5 was set for a first hear- 
ing in an investigation to determine 
whether contracts between telegraph com- 
panies and other common carriers, such 
as railroads, bus lines and terminal com- 
panies and pipe line operators, are con- 
trary to the public interest. 

Preparing for regulation of interstate 
and foreign communications by wire and 
radio, FCC announced its organization set- 
up, showing 595 officials and employes. 
The largest division is the engineering 
department, with 174 employes, of whom 
110 will be in the field checking broad- 
casting stations to see they keep their 
assigned frequency. 

Arnold C. Hemson has been appointed 


To Texarkana, located in two States, 
Texas and Arkansas, last week went the 
first Federal Credit Union charter. 

The union is called the “Morris Shep- 
pard Federal Credit Union,” in honor 


'from FERA funds. 


‘that the low-cost housing field offers 
‘a profitable field for the employment 
of relief labor. One official describes 
‘the problem as follows: 

' “The unemployed and least well 
paid workers now occupy shamefully 
crowded and inadequate quarters. In 
order to make decent dwellings avail- 
‘able for them, rents must not ex- 
ceed four or five dollars per month per 
‘room. Decent housing at these rates 
simply can’t be supplied by private 
capital.” 

‘Idle Given Jobs 

In Repair Projects . 

| Prior to the issuance of Mr. Hop- 
kins’ order, relief officials all over the 
‘country had engaged to some extent 
|in demolishing old and unfit dwellings 
‘at the request of the owners; relief 
workers have also been used in re- 
habilitating "and modernizing old 
houses. 


It is hoped by relief officials that 
some means can be found for putting 


} 


the unemployed at work on new 
houses in addition to the FHA proj-' 


ects. It is pointed out that houses 
coulti be built at extremely low cost, 
as many building trades workers al- 
ready are getting their subsistence 


only the amount paid for materials 
and land. 


Houses put up on this basis could 
be rented for small amounts. Spon- 
‘sors of the idea suggest that the 
| houses would belong to the communi- 
‘ties "which erect them. Men who 
‘might work on such construction 


would have an opportunity to live in. 


| The direct cost for | 
‘the houses in many cases might be 


chief accountant, FCC. | 


The First Credit Union: | 


Two States Share Honor 


of Senator Sheppard of Texas. zmployes, | 
teachers, and Officials of Texarkana | 
viewed with pride the charter which is but the amount of rent would be de- 
the first step in promoting thrift and | they would not be required to pay rent 
providing personal loans at reasonable 
rates of interest under Federal supervi- 
sion. So impresed was C. R. Orchard, 


Wide Variations | 


the houses after they were completed. | 
As long as they were still unemployed | 


‘ducted from their relief allowances. | 


mining and lumbering regions. 
restoration of these populations to 
satisfactory living standards is handi- 
capped because agricultural facilities 
are somewhat limited and the rural 


rehabilitation program is without the 


resources it has in other areas. 


Mountain Regions 
Have Similar Problems 
The situation in the mountain 


regions of Kentucky and West Virginia | 


is Similar to that in the mountainous 
jparts of the Southeastern States. 
_ People in these regions live on small 
‘farms. It is not unusual in this area 
to see corn being raised on land steeper 


than roofs of ordinary dwellings. 


Florida seasons reverse the relief. 


trends found in States farther north. 
The Winter season there corresponds 


to Summer in the Northern States. 


and the relief load is exnected to go 
down during the next few months. 


Some Regions Aided 
By Good Crops 


The other Southeastern States are 
‘fortunate in having had .excellent 
crops this year. In these States the 
-FERA rural rehabilitation and work 
relief programs are particularly im- 
portant. 


Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio 
—contain both rural and industrial 
‘relief problems. Ohio is considered 
by relief officials to have one of the 
‘best planned programs. Whether the 
relief load will be increased there dur- 
‘ing this Winter is largely dependent 
upon industrial activity. While most 
authorities hold that there will be 
improvement, Col. Leonard 
Porter Ayres, of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, advances the belief that 
there will be a slump in business ac- 
tivity: this Fall. 

Some of these East Central States 
have been affected by drought condi- 


/Some 


The East Central States—Wisconsin, | 


exchange agreed to withdraw its appli- | ————— 


abe Plans for floating airdromes on the At- 
cation for registration. This means g0- Jantic Ocean via Bermuda and the Azores 
ing out of business in its present form. are progressing and the same thing is go- 
(It is given until Oct. 19 to reorganize on | ing to come about on the Pacific, accord- | 
an acceptable basis or arrange for the| ing to Howard E. Coffin, former executive 
listing of its ‘ssues on other exchanges. Former Senator Hiram Bingham, of 
A second SEC hearing held last week | Connecticut, president, National Aeronau- 
Was adjourned subject to call. This hear-| tical Association, favored Federal aid to. 
ing related to the eligibility to trading! enable private dirigible companies to’ 
privileges on the New York Stock EX-/ establish passenger and mail lines across. 
change of $8,000,000 of Brooklyn Manhat- | the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, as part 


tan Transit Corporation Bonds. The of the merchant marine in peace time and. 
Commission alleged that a large share Of | as scouting ships in war time. For air-| 
these bonds were sold in interstate Com-' mail, he proposed the Post Office Depart- | 
‘merce without the necessary registration | ment have “airgrams’—a single sheet of | 
‘with the Federal Trade Commission. B. | paper, folded and sealed without envelope 
M. T. officials maintained the issue Was) for mailing from planes at such low rates. 
originally sold within 


New York State : 
two or thr 
and registration was not necessary. | three cents postage 


| 
Trading Privileges Refused ‘OCEAN MAIL INVESTIGATION 


The B. M. T. bonds were the only Se- | 
curity issue removed from the New York! _ The Post. Office Department wants to, 
Stock Exchange when the SEC assumed | find out if the cost of ocean mail to the | 
jurisdiction over security exchanges on, Government can be cut $10,000,000 or | 
Octcber 1.- Fhe Commission also refused More. It is conducting hearings, at which 
trading privileges to nine issues previous- | 36 Of the ocean and foreign airmail con- 
ly listed on other exchanges. These were: ‘actors appeared to show cause why their 

The Apponaug Company, no-par value 


Associated Gas 
and Electric 
Company 


61 Broadway, New York City 


You can, 


once you ve made it se- 

cure with a John Hancock 

Retirement Annuity. 


It is a simple way to 
prepare now for a guar- 
anteed life income when 
you are ready to retire, 
and the results are sure. 


LiFe INSURANCE 
Of Boston. MassacevuectTs 


U.S.N. 34 


common stock. 


Carondelet Building, Inc., certificates ot 
deposit for First Mortgage 5'zs Serial Gold 
Bonds. 

Gorham Manufacturing Company, vot- | 
‘ing trust certificates for no-par’ value | 
common stock expiring June 1, 1939. 


| Helena Rubinstein, Inc., no-par — 


common stock. 

Knabb Barrel Company, Inc., oor 
value common stock. 
Rayon Industries Corporation, 
common stock. 

Republic: Stamping and Enameling Co., 
no-par value common stock. 

Saenger Realty Corp., certificates of de- 
posit for First Mortgage Guaranteed 612 
per cent Serial Gold Bonds. 

Saenger Theatres, Inc., certificates of 
deposit for First Mortgage and collateral 
Trust Sinking Fund 6 per cent Gold Bonds. 

An interpretation of the new stock mar- 
gin rules was issued last week stating 
that “old accougts” were accounts of in- 
vestors as thev stood on the opening of 
business Oct. 1. Brokers, however, have 
until Nov. 15 to so designate them. 


Class | 


| justment Admfnistration and the Fed- 
eral Surplus Relief Corporation for 
‘the buying of cattle, for crop reduc- 
‘tion, and for other livestock reduc- 
tion measures have been particularly 
important in this region. Opinion as 
to the success of the programs is di- 
vided, but a substantial part of the. 
farm population is indebted to the 
‘AAA payments for much of its cash 
‘income. 


| As contrasted with sentiment in 
‘some of the Eastern manufacturing 
States, officials declare that produc- 
tion programs for the purpose of mak- 
ing goods for the unemployed are 


LITTLE THINGS THAT MAKE YOU HAPPY, 


“ 
Ce 


LET ME SEW THAT ON, 


favorably regarded by a large part of 
the population. 

Drought, with its resultant diffi- 
culties for the farm population, is re- 
sponsible for much of the,relief load 
in the Southwestern States—Arkan- 


PoP: goes a button! Seconds left to fin- 
ish dressing... no time to S. 0.5. the 
valet .. . but Statler Hotels anticipate such 
emergencies... provide buttons, needles 
... already threaded. 

Silly to take up valuable space bragging 


which they have made essential to com- 
plete hotel service; but you would miss 
them...when you stopped at other hotels. 

You probably wouldn’t know, unless we 
told you, that maids’ keys are soft leather 


sas, Oklahoma, Texas, and New Mex- 
ico. In these States most of the in- 
crease in the numbers on relief al- 
ready has taken plaee and no substan- 
tial advance is expected during the 
Winter. 


about such little things? Perhaps; but the 
Statler pin cushion with its quick repair 
supply of buttons, pins and, threaded 
needles is more than a detail... it is sym- 
bolic of painstaking attention toeverything 
that study and forethought can provide to 
make you more comfortable as our guest. 


guarded; that the maid or the night watch- 
man doesn’t have to rattle your anheck 
because a clever gadget outside signals 
them when the room is occupied; that sup- 
ply carts are rubber-tired and bumpered 
++ to mention only a few of the things 
done to cut down corridor noises so that 


“Ce the 


Assistant Director of the FCA’s Credit 
Union section, by his personal attendance 
at the organization meeting of the group 
that he wired the FAC of his approval. 
Speedily from the Federal presses came 
the charter. 


A Presidential Address 
in Prospect for Bankers 


When the Nation's bankers meet in 
Washington Oct. 22-25 for their 60th an- 
nual convention they will be addressed by 
President Roosevelt. The President's ad- 
dress will be delivered the night of the 
24th. 

Francis M. Law. president of the Amer- 
ican. Banker’s Association, said after a 
White House cail during the past week 


In Relief Needs 


A wide variance in relief prospects 
for this Winter is shown in the vari- 
ous sections of the country. In the 
industrial States of New England, re- 
lief officials expect a decided increase. 


An entirely different set of problems 
is presented by the Northern and 
Southern sections of New England. 
The three Northern States are pre- 
‘dominantly agricultural and require 
| relief projects suitable for rural popu- 
ations. Relief conditions have been 
‘relatively good during the past Sum- 
/mer ‘because of a better tourist busi- 


ness than usual. Also, parts of Maine 


‘tions which have caused an increase 


‘in the relief load in the rural sections. 
According to information received 
‘from these States, most of their un- 
employed exhibit a strong sentiment 
for work relief projects rather than 
direct relief grants. The demand for 
, better work projects recently reached 
the stage in Milwaukee where men 
on relief work projects struck in an 
attempt ot enforce their demand for 
real jobs. 

| 

Program Aids 
In Providing Relief 


Projects have included many 
drought relief measures, such as the 
digging of wells, and building of dams 
for water conservation. 


In the Mountain States—Montana, 


| The West Central States—North Da- 


‘kota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 


‘have been favored by good crops. ‘Minnesota, Iowa, and Missouri—con- 


Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Arizona, 
'Idaho—a substantial rise is expected 
‘in the relief rolls. During the Sum- 
mer the relief rolls decline because of 
a large number of seasonal activities 
‘and because of employment on Gov- 
ernment park projects. 


Seasonal Industries 
Affect Coast Situation 

Seasonal industries also play a large 
part in employment in the Pacific 
‘States. Fruit and vegetable produc- 
tion is important in giving employ- 


your slumber may be restful, undisturbed. 

We could subtract a big, fluffy bath towel 
or two from the more than generous 
supply; or omit the sanitary inner pillow 
slip, cr the pad that adds a finishing 
smoothness to the famous Statler bed. We 
could dispense with many little extra ser- 
vices and save money; but we don’t... 
because your good will is our most prized 
possession. 

So all the little things we do to make you 
happy, will always be big things to us... 
important parts of the Statler Standard 
of Service . . . constant reminders of our 
responsibility to give you complete hotel 
service. 


STATLER 


You can get along without a pin cush- 
ion, of course; or clean pens, free-Howing 
ink and a well that doesn’t mess your fin- 
gers...the special pants banger on the 
closet door or the towel hook handily 
placed to save groping overhead . . . the 
telephone-attached memorandum pad... 
or the convenient desk calendar .. . the 
tourist and visitor's city map... the ample 
supply of stationery, both business and 
social... telegraph blanks... air mail 
stickers... and so on and on. 

In fact, you could worry along without 
many little things that the Statlers provide 
out of the crucible of their experience and 


We really had the ladies in mind when 
we put the pin cushion in all bedrooms, 
but it's the fumble-fingered male who 
chortles when he finds the needles | 
threaded. 


FEATURES OF HOTEL SERVICE 
PIONEERED BY STATLERS 


® Pin Cushion 

Free Morning Newspaper 

® Circulating Ice Water ‘ 

@ Free Radio Reception 

@ Bed Head Reading Lamp 

@ Full-length Mirror 

@ Inner-spring Hair Mattress 

® Certified Guest Room Lighting for | 
Eye Comfort 

®@ No Tipping at Public Restaurant 
Checkrooms , 


that Mr. Roosevelt, in his Sept. 30 fire- 
side chat, was not aiming at bankers 
when he referred to cooperation of British 
bankers in their recovery program. “He 
hasn't it in for the bankers,” said Mr. | 
Law. “The bankers want recovery just as | 
much as anybody else and maybe a little Much change. 
more.” 


‘lem is to find suitable projects for the 


In New York State, 


; In Massachusetts the major prob-/ tain a large part of the drought area. 
| Statistics of relief in those States show! farther north the lumber industry is 
professional and white-collar workers. | that the relief rolls went up about 20! particularly important. 

Relief conditions in the Middle At- per cent during the Summer, instead about 20 per cent in the number of 
lantic States are not expected to show of. dropping, asvis usually the case, in relief cases—the same proportion as 


the warmer months. 


work relief projects are particularly! . Programs of the Agricultural Ad-,for these States. | 


,ment in California, while in the States 


ROOMS BEGIN AT 


2 
Keston 
< 


ROOMS BEGIN aT 3.50 


A rise of 
3.00 


‘for the entire country—is indicated 


““‘WHERE THE GUEST IS ALWAYS RIGHT” 


Bufful 


ROOMS BEGIN AT 


ROOMS BEGIN AT 


ROOMS BEGIN AT 


2.50 


. New Ljork ( Aotel Pennsylvani::) 


ROOMS BEGIN at 3.50 


@ No Tip Chiseling in Washrooms 


® One-Day Laundry Service without 
Extra Charge 


© Private Bath with Every Room ' 


© Street Store Prices for Cigar and 
Newsstand Items | 


@ Statler Service ‘I'raining of, 
Employ ees 


@ Prive of Room Posted ia the Room 
© A Guarantee of Guest Satisfaction 
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GROVER CLEVELAND 
President of the United States 1885-1889; 1893-1897 
“Every citizen owes to the country a Vigilan 
watch and close scrutiny of its publi: servants, an 
a fair and reasonable estimate of their fidelity and 
usefulness,” 
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FO>*4o)23 RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has chosen. 

P ? State socialism has been tabooed. — 

é 4 The incentive of fair private profit is to be re- 
tained. 

Emergency measures. are not necessarily permanent 
measures. 

These epochal pronouncements made by Mr. Roosevelt 
in his radio speech to the nation constitute a milestone 
in the history of the emergency era and a turning point 
in the career of the man who leads America in the war 
against depression. 

Those who have never doubted for a moment the Presi- 
dent’s purposes will say they are not surprised. Those 
who have been unduly apprehensive may not be entirely 
reassured. 

But the change in tone of the President’s address and 
the definite committments he made are as much the result 


of a rising tide of protest as they are a keen recognition 


by Mr. Roosevelt of the economic factors that have been 
disturbing confidence and retarding recovery. 


| Vv 
FORTHRIGHTNESS The address had in it two or 


three paragraphs that were still 


OF THE ADDRESS more suitable for the arena of po- 
ENCOURAGING | litical combat than for the non- 


political audience which listened 
and there was conspicuous omission of any reference to 


a balanced budget but these things are, relatively 


speaking, of secondary importance compared to the forth- 
rightness of the President’s expressions on the subjects 
he did discuss. | 
For one thing we shall presently have a pronouncement 
on fiscal policy, just before Congress convenes. It is 


_ bound to be in the direction of a balanced budgetary pro-. 


gram. But the vital development which transcends every- 
thing else at the moment is the impartial and well- 
balanced’ approach to the nation’s economic difficulties 
which the President employed. 

It is true the speech had in it some sarcastic references 
to the ultra conservative groups and some unjustified im- 
plications about a lack of banker cooperation but it is not 
to be expected that Mr. Roosevelt, who is in the habit of 
“taking a crack at things” when he makes a speech, will 
abandon tuat mode of warfare all at once or that he will 
publicly concede he has been mistaken in his appraisal of 
business men. 

It is too bad the radio speech of last Sunday was not 
made at Green Bay, Wisconsin, when the President re- 
turned from his vacation early in August. The declining 
markets and the drop in business morale dated from that 
unfortunate utterance but how could the President during 
his vacation in Hawaii have sensed accurately the busi- 
ness situation? Or rather how could he have known what 


_ he has since learned by a month’s sojourn at Hyde Park 


where friends in whom he has confidence have told him 
the unvarnished truth? _ 

Those who want the President to be a conservative in 
every sense are doomed to disappointment. He holds po- 
litical domination today because he talks like a radical 
about things on which American opinion has been radical. 
The abuses in our economic system cannot be too roundly 
denounced. There can be no serious disagreement about 
the importance of providing safeguards against a return 
of those evils in business and finance upon which the whole 
country has rendered a virtually unanimous verdict. 


V | 

misunderstoo eretotore is the 
PRACTICAL FACTStact that business men want re- 
OF CONDITIONS covery as much as he does and 

that they are willing to make 
sacrifices to attain it and that any plan which is based on 
the assumption that 90 per cent of those in management 
positions are crooks or labor-baiters is as fallacious as the 
oft-repeated statement that every man in public life is a 
crooked politician and not a public servant. 

The significance of Mr. Roosevelt’s speech was its .rec- 
ognition of the practical facts of present conditions. 
Labor and capital are fighting. They will always fight. 
But their warfare, Mr. Roosevelt rightly believes, can be 
reduced in intensity and in the area of its damage. 

Likewise business will not take risks if it cannot earn a 
proft. Mr. Roosevelt says he favors a ‘‘fair” profit. What 
does that mean? Shall a government bureau decide what 
is fair or unfair? That would be as dangerous as to at- 
tempt to regulate the laws of supply and demand or the 
laws of science by governmental fiat. 

There always has been and there always will be a check 
on unfair profits. The first check comes from the con- 
sumer who rebels at high prices and seeks substitutes. 
The second check comes from the enterprising individual 
who enters into competition for the large share of busi- 
ness which he sees another man or group of men winning. 
_ The Government should insure ah opportunity for every 
individual to compete. The laws against monopoly and 
unfair trade practices should never be repealed. Then 


there will never be unfair-or exorbitant profits on any ex- 
tended scale. 


By DAvID LAWRENCE 


Business today is not earning a fair profit compared to 
interest rates or rentals of money as a whole. If you put 
your funds in real estate you expect five or six per cent. 
If you put your money into hazardous, though legitimate, 
enterprises you expect eight or ten per cent when times 
are good because you know that when times are bad yo 
may not get any return at all. | 

A year ago businesses that were making any money at 
all were earning, on the average, about one or two per 
cent on their investment. Today they are earning some- 
what more but it will be a long time before they will get 
up to five or six per cent. 

There is a group who say that the stock issued should 
be revalued and that earnings on watered stock should not 
be permitted. These things will be taken care of in the 
corporate reorganization of American business especially 
in an era of meagre dividends. Also it is obviously unfair 
to take present day values of property as a basis for calcu> 
lation of what is or is not a proper return on investments. 


v 


The American system provides 
checks against exorbitant divi- 


PROFIT MOTIVE 


| DOCTRINE GIVEN dend rates. And incidentally the 


income tax laws extract a large 
INDORSEMENT slice out of large profits and thus 
society gets its redistribution. 
- But the most satisfactory pronouncement by the Presi- 
dent was that in which he committed himself to the doc- 


 trine of an incentive to profit. That is the cardinal prin- 


ciple of American life which has built up a great country. 
The socialists and communists among us may not like 
such a declaration but it will be reassuring to the large 
body of American citizens engaged in business, large or 
small, those who own property—from the smallest dwel- 
ling to the tallest skyscraper. 

For it is a reaffirmation of faith. And it was sorely 
needed because of the leeway given by the President to the 


Mr. ROOSEVELT CHOOSES 


Definite Commitment by the President in Favor of System of Private Initiative Should 
Clear all Doubts and Guide His Subordinates---Some Illusions Still Remain But the 


Evolution Toward Common Sense Is Significant 


experimentalists and left wingers. While Mr. Roosevelt — 


may never have had any doubt as to his ability to control 
the extremists, matters were coming to such a pass that 
it was widely feared even the President could not harness 
the forces he had let loose. | 

It is said that the letter response to the President’s 


_ speech was greater than on any preceding address and. | 


that less dissent was expressed than heretofore. This is 
significant of the true temper of the country. It shows 
that when Mr. Roosevelt veers to the side of the practical 
in the Government’s relations to business and industry 


_and labor he can count on the whole-hearted cooperation 


of the American people. | 3 


MEDIATION 


wished the Government to act as 
mediator. He sought to give the 


IS SUCCEEDING | m sought to give the 
overnment the role of impartia 
COERCION NOW adviser. He poh the sth of 


voluntary settlement of labor disputes. 

All this is vastly different from the proposals of. Gov- 
ernment to coerce and intimidate which have been char- 
acteristic of past events in the NRA and in the field of 
labor relations especially. 3 
_. There comes a time after a year or more of bitter strife 
when men realize how futile warfare is whether the 


‘weapons are evenly or unevenly divided. War doesn’t pay 


either in the world at large or in industry. The voice of 


Mr. Roosevelt revealed that he | 


reason achieves more victories than the sword and more, 


lasting benefits to civilization. : 

Mr. Roosevelt proposed an industrial truce. He should 
be given the sincere cooperation. of every element in 
America to attain that goal. This is not the time for 
labor or capital to jockey for position. The statesman- 
ship of Samuel Gompers in war days must be emulated 
by William Green of the American Federation of Labor. 
And the broad-gauged attitude which animated American 
industry in 1917 must govern their acts today. 

The President was not just using a series of pacific 
phrases or hortatory sentences. He laid down some 
fundamental principles for the settlement of labor prob- 
lems. There was meaning in every word of that section 
of his speech which offered an industrial truce. It was a 
carefully thought out and carefully prepared statement 
of American labor policy and deserves a 100 per cent re- 
sponse from labor and capital. 


v 


In a nutshell, Mr. Roosevelt 


UNBIASED LABOR... ed both sides not to feel the 
PROMOTE PEACE warfare. But he asked them for 


an armstice—to lay down their 
arms for a brief period so that a discussion of peace 
methods might be begun in earnest. 


The President has not delegated this task of mediator- - 


in-chief to the General Johnsons or the Donald Richbergs. 
He has decided to try it himself. And it has always been 
said by those who knew Mr. Roosevelt intimately that he 
is fair and that if both sides could be comprehensively 


presented he would find a way to bring about a satisfac- . 


tory compromise. 

The automobile controversy last Spring was such a test. 
Mr. Roosevelt personally handled it and the principles he 
laid down were essentially fair and reasonable. It is a sad 
commentary perhaps on the men who have occupied posi- 
tions of responsibility on various labor boards in govern- 
ment that they do not have the same well-balanced atti- 
tude toward the merits of labor controversies. 

We see, for instance, some of these members of labor 
boards making stump speeches about the New Deal and 
discussing on the public platform the motives of employers 
in much the same fashion as do the economic partisans. 
This sort of behavior cannot convey assurances of fair- 


seeking justice. 

The key to peace-making by Government machinery is 
to make sure that men of fairness and judicial poise sit on 
these labor boards. 

If ever there was a time when economic partisanship 
and preconceived notions about economic philosophy 
should be set aside in hearing concrete cases it is today. 
The Congress sets forth the law and the law must square 
with constitutional rights. It is not at all good sports- 
manship to count upon the fact that delay may prevent 
the Supreme Court from passing on moot cases of consti- 
tutionality. 

The administrative branch of the Government should 
be and must be mindful of constitutional restraints. Too 
often there is a tendency to brush these aside as having 
been abolished by emergency. As long, on the other hand, 
as constitutional rights do exist and precedents in the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States have 
not been abrogated by new decisions, men will tend to rely 
on such precedents and fight to the bitter end in defense 
of what they believe to be constitutional. rights. 

If, therefore, we are to be real- 
ists we must accept the Presi- 
dent’s strategy of trying to de- 


COOPERATIVE 
POLICY IS IN 
SIGHT AT LAST the hope that, by a process of 


give-and-take, temporary agreements which do not impair 
or prejudice legal rights will be made. This method was 
successful during the war and it can be successful today 
provided there is mutual confidence and Government 
holds the scales even. : | 


Sometimes politics makes an administration feel it can- © 


not curb the excesses of a labor group though it knows it 
can hit over the head an employer group without political 
repercussions, But a year or more of such guerrilla attack 
has hurt business morale and made it difficult for busi- 
ness men to be certain of labor costs so that unemploy- 
ment has been increasing instead of being diminished. 
_ Mr. Roosevelt apparently recognizes that his Admin- 
istration will be judged by its results, by the number of 
persons employed and by the value which the average man 
places upon the Government bond or the dollar bill he has 


saved. So long as we have a system of private initiative - 


and the Government itself is dependent for tax revenues 
on the effectiveness of the profit system, there must be a 
cooperative spirit between those who manage or own busi- 
ness and those who seek through governmental bureaus 
to regulate it or to provide the “safeguards against abuse” 
to which Mr. Roosevelt so often refers in his speeches. 

The President has moved in the direction of a coop- 
erative policy, a true partnership between business and 
labor and Government. It is a difficult policy to execute 
and the road is a tortuous one because we are a nation 
of individualists who cannot be made to do things by 
bludgeoning or by a series of epithets or by speeches that 
threaten dire things. 


SUBORDINATES 

OF PxESIDENT 
NEED TO COPY tone toward the group 


who bear the responsibility of management. He has 


The President has made a com- 
mendable start toward peace be- 
tween the classes. He has 


sought to lift them out of the depths of despair to which- 


the last several months have brought them. And to the 
extent that Mr. Roosevelt has proclaimed a new attitude 


and a new approach, he should be given the thanks of his 


countrymen and the support which such a turn to com- 
mon sense and the right side eminently deserves. 

Now that Mr. Roosevelt has outlined governmental 
policy with such broad statesmanship it is imperative that 
the men around him shall take their cue and administer 
the Government every day in the same spirit and with the 
same limits upon experimentalism as the President him- 
self has imposed in striving for the major objectives of his 
entire program. 

Let us hope that the Roosevelt speech of September 30, 
1934, will ever be remembered as a forward step in the evo- 
lution of the President toward those healing processes 
which alone can bring the reintegration of American en- 


ergy and resourcefulness so essential:'to recovery from the 


worst depression in all our history. 


velop a round-table conference in. 


- ness to the employers who must go before such tribunals 
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